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To 

MISS MARY CARPENTER, 

Red Lodge House, Bristol. 

Madam, 

It IS close upon a year, since I obtained your kind per- 
mission to dcflietae iny English versos to you. I do it now 
With Ti}in'_rlt‘d fcohugs of pride and pleasure. If I did not 
d ) so bofoio, it was because of my desire to make ic pre* 
Sfuiable to a lady of your wido sympathies — one who ha^ 
made such glad sacrifices for her sisters of India. The bar* 
uf your labour of love, Madam, dwells in your owm heart : 
my utmost elf >rt lias been to strew that heart with a string 
of feeble seuigs. But such as it is, you are most welcome 
to it ; and to all that a grateful heart can feel for the well- 
wisher of Ills country. 

Yours, Madam^ 

With respectful admiration, 


B, M. Malabarl 
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PREFACE. 

The writer of these lines commenced the study of Eng- 
lish, about eleven years ago, under very trying circumstances — 
want of means and of clever, conscientious teachers. With the 
latter diflSculty, he struggled on for about two years and a 
half ; and then with almost a self-acquired knowledg e of the 
elements, joined the Surat Mission School, under the super- 
intendence of the late Rev. William Dixon, a very worthy 
gentleman from Belfast, and a scholar of brilliant promise. It 
was here, that some time after, the author began to at- 
tract notice by his predilection for literature. 

Though he belonged to a lower class, special arrangements 
were made for him to join his seniors, whenever a lecture on 
Shakspeare was expected; and as a return for the con- 
cession, he was required to explain the more diflScuU lines 
to those who could not follow the lecturer. It was very flat- 
tering, indeed, to an Indian of fourteen summers, to interpret 
lines of the Myriad-minded to men double his age ; but he 
suspects his pupils spared the poor boy any very searching 
te.sts ; or that, perhaps Heaven had spared those gentlemen the 
inconvenience of a critical or appreciative taste. 

After a course of two years and six months here, the 
author was found qiialifled to present himself at the University 
Entrance Examination, And here ceased all the systematic 
education of which he can boast. His pfide too was effectually 
humbled at this stage. Three times he failed at the Examin- 
ation ; and scraped through it the fourth time, by the barest 
chance. The reason, though not far to seek, need not be dis- 
closed liere, as it hardly interests the readers. 
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In bis own way, however, the author was not idle all 
this while. He has devoured, he believes, more poetry 
in one year than he could digest in five. Many of the 
British - poets, Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley, Burns, Words- 

‘t 

worth, Keats and Campbell in particular, have long be- 
come his household gods. He worships them with a strongs 
passionate heart-homage, and derives the chief happiness of 
life from them. Such a taste could not long remain with^ 
out its effects. At eighteen he felt an irresiajtible de- 
sire to Inake verses. Acting upon the impulse, he multiplied 
lines upon lines, till in 1872, they grew to nearly five thousand. 
These lines were much liked by several competent judges, 
among the earliest of them, the Hon. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, 
Rev. J. Y. S. Taylor, Messsr. Mansukhram Suryaram, Ran- 
cbhodbbai Udairam, and last but roost, by the late Dr. Wilson ; 
and mainly through the exertions of this good and great man, 
two successive editions were taken out in a short time. This 
book was written in pure Gujarati, Gujardti racy of the 
soil — a feat attempted by few and achieved by fewer 
Farsia The Doctor was charmed with its success ; and in a 
moment of generous pride, asked the author wl)y he could 
not present HL R H. the Piioce of Wales, on the happy 
occasion of his visit to Bombay, with a few English verses. 
The idea took, and in a few weeks about six hundred lines 
were submitted to Dr. Wilson, who spoke very kindly of them, 
and held out high hSpes of seeing them accepted by the 
illustrious Visitor. 
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Time wore on ; aod the Bombayites at last set their 
anxious eyes on their future Emperor. But in the midst of 
the general rejoicings that followed, not a few hearts were over- 
cast with deep anxiety. Dr. Wilson, their venerated friend, 
was i^elapsing into a state of exhaustion, from which he bad 
but lately rallied. In a few days, Bombay lost its oldest 
and best friend — Dr. Wilson died, and with him died the 
author 8 hopes of winning the smiles of Royalty ! He how- 
ever remained loyal to his friend’s advice, and respectfully 
applied to the Prince, for permission to present the verses to him. 
But H. R. H. 'regretted that he was unable to break through 
the rule he had made of never giving any special permission 
for the dedication to him, of works^ with the authors of which 
he was not personally acquainted’. Poor ill-starred verses ! The 
timid offspring of a hopeful muse ! To be thus treated by him 
for whom they were so joyously hastened into existence ! But 
the author took heart of grace ; and set about thinking 
what was the next best thing to do. He heard that Miss 
Carpenter, the zealous advocate of female education in India 
was then in Bombay. To apply to her for permission, and 
to obtain it readily, was the work of a few hours. Such is 
the history of *Tlic Indian Muse’ and its Indian author. It 
is more than nine months since then, and the lines have, 
duiing the interval, grown almost threefold. The merit of 
the work is as modest as its scope is limited. It can 
claim litttle more than a passing interest This much, the 
author flatters himself, he can count upon from his own 
country mem: in what light the Englishman takes it, he 
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cannot tell. To an observant mind it can not be a secret, 
that English, which bids fair, at no distant date, to become 
a world dangnage, has so far identified herself with our 
dearest interests, that we not only speak and write through 
her medium : we have grown almost to thinking in English. 
Persian and Sanskrit are studied for pleasure or for fame ; 
but the one is too light and the other too heavy for this 
utilitarian age. 

It is English that is* becoming the current language 
of India — the soft insinuating English — rich in her song 
and her science and her philosoph}’ — the mother and mouhler 
of the divinest human thoughts ! We resort to her not only 
from the selfish political point of view, but from the social 
and intellectual point. We have schools and colleges enough 
to rear the rising generation of all Asia ; and week by week, 
the English have been sending us the freshest ‘ thought- 
crystals’ of the West, in the form of books and reviews 
and pamphlets. Surely, then, it is no fault of ours if ive 
turn these blessiugs to some account ! It is in this spirit 
that the author would have his verses viewed by the English- 
man : everything else he would leave to his candour. 

While the lines were in the compositor’s hands, the author 
was advised to avoid all obscurity attending the metrical com- 
positions of a foreigner. He has, therefore, scattered a few 
explanatory and other notes and there, very ha.stily 
jotted, for which he craves the reader's indulgence. Though 
aware of the necessity of an Englishman to examine the 
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proof-sheets, the author has even that satisfaction denied him. 
Perhaps it is for the best ; for the reader will thus be 
able to see the lines in their beauties and their blemishes. 

The author owes one more apology to his readers. For 
reasons, which it were an insult to them to offer here, he had 
to be his own scribe and his own proof-reader. It can be 
easily imagined how glibly the sheets were run over, and how 
in consequence, some errors in spelling, overlooked. Those 
already detected are : — 

Martial for Marital 

and Embroy for Embryo. 

Bavibay, December 15, 1876. 

B. M. M, 






IiroiAN MUSE IN ENGLISH GARB. 


An Humble Request. 

rilhou great and Heav’n-directed Sovereign ! 

Whose sacred gifts her sex’s worth maintain — 

Whose holy life bright angels look upon, 

As the long Hereafter’s clear and hopeful dawn — 
Whose noble deeds, in suflF’ring hearte embalm’d, 
Infix’d remain, with life eternal arm’d — 

Whose rule benign reminds th’ historic sage,. 

Of kindred spirits in earth’s golden age — 

Whom Faith and Genius on the throne surround. 

Each hour improving with fresh laurels crown’d — 

I Whose studious mind, in Care’s continuous chains, 

i 

Is oft enliven’d by th’ inspir’d strains 
Of the chaste and graceful Tennysonian muse — 
Wouldst thou, groat Queen ! my homely page peruse ? 
If pray’r prove aught, let all my pray’rs conjure 
One smile benignant on my verse obscure ! 

And may its light, by tiihe intensifi’d, 

Thro’ toils and trials be my faithful guide * 
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And may its warmth to me fresh vigour send ; 
And both combin’d, a charm to labour lend ! 

! Till modest met it may rejoice a while, 
j in the glad possession of bright Virtue’s smile | 


An Address. 

Oun of India ! pour thy light, 

^On time-honor’d Delhi’s site ; 

Now revives thy country’s right 
And changes all her destiny ! 

Delhi ! raise thy humbl’d head. 

From a vanquish’d hero’s bed ; 

And behold thy brows o’er-spread 

♦ 

With wreaths of smiling Victory ! 

There behold theBajput spear. 

And the Moslem aciimter; 

With the Highland halberdier 
Adomingyon dread cavalry I 
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See ! how lordly Nizam glares ! 
Holkar, Sciadia and Benares, 
Cashmire, Jepur and their heirs 
Evincing all their h>yalty I 

See the gallant Gaicowar, 

Princes of old Katya war, 

And each dominant Durbar 
Increasing thy hilarity \ 

With bright gems that shame the sun, 

And with many a sword and gun, 

* 

Thy proud breast they over-run — 

A free and titl’d Yeomanry I 

Nobly Lytton play the host ! 

That’s to bo thy cherish’d boast ; 

And thro’ Reuter wire the toast, 
Thou triumph-^rted Disraeli ! 

Welcome jre who’re fair and leal. 

To this roistering wassail ; 

And to every gay detsdl 
Of universal jubilee \ 
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Claps and cannons roar tdoud, 

Till you reach yon smiling cloud, 

Where the planets silver-hrow’d 
May iqutate your heraldry ! 

Delhi ! kneel, in joy serene, 

To thy glorious Empress-queen ; 

And exultant chant the pean 
Of pure and life-long fealty ! 

Sun of Heaven ! pour thy light,* 

From that proud cerulean height. 

On the Crown divinely bright 
Of Her Imperial Majesty 1 

The Welcome. 

■'^e India’s sons and daughters all, who health 
and plenty share, 

Prepare yourselves to welcome here, Britannia’s son 
and heir. . 



* The first three line* famv are each a eylkble aborter than 
in CampbeQ’s Bohenlindm. I ahoold be aoriy if t}^ offenda the Engliab 
ear. But a abort panae ialtor the firat (^liable, aomehow makes the 
ariMde lode more like an aidreu. 
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To her, for sacrifices grave, a heavy debt. remains, 

For countless British hero^’ blood has fed old India’s 
veins. I 

The sun of India’s glory once revolv’d with light in- 
tense, 

And glad the human soul imbib’d' her genial vigour 
thence. 

When wave-conceal’d and barren lay the distant Bri- 
tish isle. 

Our glorious land enjoy’d the warmth of God’s inspir- 
ing smile. 

Her . classic arts rejoicing earn’d high Heav’n’s approv- 
al seal, 

Her stately science mark^ srokes of genius did reveal. 

Her flora, to the mind diseas’d, sweet thrills of plea- 
sure sent. 

And Nature musick’d on, in dulcet tones of keen con- 
tent. 

Time was when Indian genius beam’d resplendent and 
sublime, 

But now the eye, in vain, looks for the traces of that 
time. 
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Ere civil horrors hardly yet had left her rich domain, 

And blows, with dWly aims exchang’d, had hardly 
ceas’d to rain ; 

When Tartars^ Afgans and Moguls, by grim Islam 
sustain’d. 

Engag’d the patriot Rt^puts brave, to life austere 
train’d ; 

When giant Sikhs, with firmness mute, destroy’d and 
bled by turn ; 

And nomad Marathas revolts infus’d with unconcern ; 

"When native strength, no longer, could with safety 
hold its own. 

And friends and allies’ &ith was with dead apathy 
o’er-grown ; 

The squat phlegmatic Dutchman came, prepar’d with 
efforts grand, 

To famish with rich Indian spoils his pigmy father- 
land. 

With nervous rueful twitches sore, he kept his counte> 
nance, 

And with spasmodic bursts of sense heroic did penance. 
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Till whea this Holland’s hero-bird, stripp’d of his 
warrior-wing. 

Sank placidly into his forte of thrifty trafficking. 

Then wolves of frozen West, pour’d in the hungry Por- 
tuguese, 

Witli India’s dainties rich and rare, their cravings to 
appease. 

Distorting long the genius of a pure and righteous 
faith. 

With Persecution’s tainted* tongue, they poison’d Vir- 
tue’s breath. 

Now came the Frenchman vain, supreme in selfish- 
ness polite. 

With India’s remnant blood, to glut his beggar ap- 
petite. 

* f 

To feeling lost, his harden’d heart no scruple could 
endure — 

A blending mixture of the atheist and the epicure ! 

In indecisive balance trembled then the life of man. 

When vice and crime, intoxicate with power, rampant 


ran. 
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* ^ 

It seem’d as ii the Kinjg; of kings ' look’d on in care- 
lessness. 

And to the millions woe-begone would never give 

» 

redress. 

Till sin accumulated form’d a system infinite, 

Of foul corruption social and of ethical conceit. 

But soon it tott’ring stood, before the gaze divine, 
evolv’d, 

In whose indignant glare it was entirely dissolv’d. * 

And now a nation rose to power and to glory bright. 

To represent the light of Heav’n, found fit in Heaven’s 
sight. 

The Lord’s elect, successive they inherit and bequeath 

The maiden’s crown of virtue and the patriot’s laurel 
wreath. 

And here tiiis Prince, their idol comes, wean’d from 
their warm embrace. 

With graciousness to cheer the hearts of India's mixdd 
race. 

Whose hopeless iUness once your souls did with sus- 
pense ihv^ 
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Whose wondrous cure your bated breath restor’d, is 

♦ 

now your guest. 

Becall the day when Death besieg’d the portals of 
his life, 

When Life and Death were fast engag’d in close and 
mortal strife. 

When on Eternity’s dread floods, th’ unconscious 
patient hung, 

And woe-oppressed hearts were by suspense and an* 
guish wrung. 

When but the oil of Faith could feed, afresh, the 
lamp of Hope, 

And constant Love and pure alone, with sullen Death 
could cope. 

Remember him whose fate provok’d remote and alien 
souls, . 

To prayers joint, effectual made by sacred temple- 
tolls.? 

The presence of that soul reviv'd, has sanctified our 
shore ; 

* So thialu tb« hoaost fliado. 
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ft ^ 

Now blended blessings still unknown, will blossom 

more and more. 

Shake oflf the rust of coldness then, and wear the 
gown of grace ; 

And hail with cheers this advent bright which all your 
pains repays. 

Ye Indian Chiefs and Princes brave, who loyalty pro- 
fess, 

With. splendid welcome and sincere, the royal mind 
impress. 

The scion of a gen’rous race, by Heav’n to India’s 
lent, 

Old India’s might and glory then, ye fairly represent. 

And all ye fortune’s friends ! this great event immortal- 
ize ; 

And for remembrance safe, your means abundant 
exercise. 

And now ye sons of Mercury ! your loyalty evince, 

a 

And prove to tins illustrious Prince, you too are each 
a prince.' ' 

Jjet Wealth and Will go hand in hand, two close and 
mutual fnends, 
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And far the lack of former, by the latter make aniends. 

Let Nature’s smiling beauties, and the trophies of your 
art. 

Keen joy in blended sweetness, to the royal mind im- 
part. 

Let India’s 'sun of Learning bright in grandeur slow 
arise. 

And dazzle with his vari’d rays, the noble stranger’s 
eyes. 

Let all his wishes,'yet unborn, anticipated be, 

And let lua glad surprise for their response, be all 
your fee. 

That when the voice of Novelty his travel’s record 
hails, 

He may with pride and joy recite what comfort here 
prevaOs. * 

Then let your wish to God ascend, thro’ Pray’rs effect- 
ual door. 

That He, this sacred pledge, may soon .to anxious 
arms, restore. 

> 
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With breath suspended o’er the seas, a heart maternal 
waite. 

Which &nci’d risk, by absence bred, with throbs of 
pain vibrates. 

A trust-bound soul’s emotions can no settl’d shape 
assume, 

By Hope and Fear alternate urg’d, for rest she finds 
no room. 

Then loud ye stoHy sons (Hindis, raise your rntmly 
voice. 

And with your suit sincere to Heav’n, two troubl’d 
hearts rejoice. 

And Indias’ daughters ye, your voice with winning 
grace equip. 

For sweet is Fray’r and grateful, breath’d by modest 
virg^-li|» { 
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“ The dream of my youth” H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales. ' 

X dreamt a grateful dream, 

“■"Nor heavy nor uncouth. 

When life’s unsettl’d stream 
Scarce met the waves of youth. 

I dreamt a cradle high, 

With rich surroundings free j 
Its head protected by 
Th' etherial canopy. 

Its noble pillars bright 
Were pure and solid gold ; 

Their straight and soaring height 
Spoke majesty untold. 

Its graceful form, the frame. 

To stately cedar ow’d ; 

And stones of deathless flame. 

Were on its sides bestow’d. 
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And from the China worm 
It took its silk supply ; 

And faithful she and firm, 

Did naught for use deny. 

Its folds were fill’d anon, 

With breaths of fragrance choice ; 
Whose soot^iing power won 
My soul to lastiug joys. 

The portraits round it cast, 

Were splendid tho’ grotesque ; 

In effect, they surpast 
The quaint and picturesque * 

And from the land of dreams, 

My roving mind tho’ turn’d ; 

^ut still my memory’s gleams. 

In all their freshnm hom’d. 
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1 woke, and strange to see. 

Unlike such scenes surmis’d, 

In all fidelity, 

My dream was realiz’d ! * 

The cradle is the land 
Of glorious Hindustan, 

Whose sketches midst I stand. 

Though now a fuU-grown man \ 

And all the sights I saw, 

' No empty shadows were ; 

Then undefin’d and raw. 

They now with motion stir 1 

This wondrous land is mine. 

And all its fertile banks ; 

For this Thy gift divine, 

O Lord ! I give Thee thanks. 

* Yes ; realized and perhaps more than realized. Bat I wonder 
if less aogtist personages see their dreams thus come true : for human 
nature, it Inust be owned, is ^ sadly given to dreaming. I, tor instance, 
Bomotimes dream that we are to have, in Gk>d'8 good time, a certain 
little Prinoe of the Blood Royal as our own Bmperor, to live in the 
midst of us, and have an Indian parliament, wi& Indian Legislative 
and Bzeoutive OfSoert* But then it is my dream I 
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A Message sent with H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

* rilell Mamma we are happy’ * here. 

Amidst her mercy’s flow ; 

That still we have a smile or tear, 

To share her weal or woe — 

No starts of rude surprise dispel 
Our charm of harmony ; 

But joint in duty, glad we dwell, 

A blessed family ! — 

Our dearest wishes hang upon 
Her glory and her state ; 

To guard these, then, our lives we pawn ; 

And for the moment wait, 

When io an evil hour, the foe 
Our Empress seeks to grieve ; 

We'll then all selfish joys forego ; 

And then our name retrieve — 


* Snch were tlie worda 1 en told, taetefolly rendarsd in gee, 
sdomimaneKh ereotedettfae entrance of the house in which H.H. 
the BU& of BtypipUi wee staying, daring the visit of A R. H. the Prince 
of Weiss to Bombay. This qnaint device was, no doobt, the spontane* 
one expression of the Bizi's graWulness to his Sovereign; and the 
wdids following, I am sure, convey ^ oommon sentiments of the vast 
nations of India. 
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Till then, whene’er our Imees we bend. 

Our pray’rs to. Godward send. 

To Him we’ll cordially commend 
Our Mother, Queen and Friend ! 

To H. M. S. S. Serapis, when she 
started for India. 

rphou noble ship I pray nobly bear 
Thy Charge to soils remote ; 

And ride the sea with constant care. 

His safety to promote. 

When Dara « and Askandar • plough’d 
The wares with enei^, 

Their ships were not so well endow’d 
To grace the solemn Sea. 

No such spontaneous welcome cheer’d 
Their proud and precious freights, 

As now, by close approach endear’d. 

Thy gradous lord awaits. 

* Harioa of Benia and Alexander cS Maoedoa, the eaiiieat in* 
vadm of India, and aaidi the &ea« tdaol of (haantid eoreragna. 
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No Hope so earnest ever dwelt, 

In such a frail abode ; 

And never Trust with fear unfelt, 

Such doubtful regions trode. 

From greater strength, then we expect 
More faithful work and strong ; 

So safety with thy speed connect, 

And fait^ with service long. 

Then calmly march the main ; and swift 
With conscious pow’r proceed ; 

And those who welcome’s hand uplift, 
Will oflFer thee God-speed ! 


True in life and in death.* 

A Ibert ! to holy keeping though consign’d, 
*^^By friendly hearts and kindred, left behind ; 


♦ The death of the Prince Consort was not merely a personal or a 
national loss ; it was a loss universal. And as such it was felt in India. I 
remember its effects to this day, though then I was but a child. The 
news dashed upon us with all the violence of a calcmiiy. The English 
most have naturally felt the blow nearer thoir hearts. But who can 
conceive the soul-struggles of the bereaved wife P They would beggar all 
Burmisee. The world since then, has been a blank to her, for all the 
show of sunshine her rank imposes on her. Life, for her ceased to live 
with the death of him who had grown to be the very ‘mainstay of life.' 
But though shrinking from all contact with the world, she has not 
sbronk from her duty — that of tending their offspring — hen and his. 
May the light of their blended love guide the steps of &eir dear ones ; 
ana may the united memory of the Koyal cousin-iovers endure for ever 
and ever ! 
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Though years sad and long, the page have seal’d 
Of Book so holy bright, so short reveal’d ; 

Though nations wept aloud, and desperate 
With heart-felt grief, discuss’d their future fate ; 
Though British hearts and hearths a prospect wore, 
Of sanguine grief and touching pity sore ; 

Thou’st left one soul, whose depth is passing deep ; 
Whose nature — soft — ^believing, cannot keep 
Afar thy image, deep-impress’d on soil 
So yielding. Far from joy, with anguish’d toil, 

A bleeding heart, a spirit panting clings 
To thee ! Asleep, awake, thy thought rebrings 
Her love — absorbing and eternal love. 

That breathes below to breathe in thee above ! 

A soul whom joy nor gr»ef from thee can wean : 
That soul’s thy light, thy life, thy wife, thy queen ! 
Whose solace sole is the remembrance dear, 

Of sweets domestic, drunk for many a year. 

Whoso spirit oft to realms etherial swells. 

Where rich in joys, her saintly idol dwells. 

If scenes invite her sense, they cost a glance 
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Of meaning anguish, and recall perchance 
The Past ; so lately pass’d, so fatal pure : 

A shadow comes ; and then — can she be sure 1 
Can that benign and stately form that floats 
Upon her sight ; on which with rapture dotes 
Her wistful soul — Those calm seraphic eyes, 

A look at which her yearning satisfies — 

That heavenly presence which a glory casts 

Around, of joy that all her grief outlasts— 

Can these, that glad in her the wife arouse. 

These vivid signs, be of her sainted spouse ! 

Fain would she her believing heart obey ; 

But cruel Past dispells the welcome ray 

Of Hope j and then the heart, its wound to hide. 
Seeks fanci’d joys ; the while too sorely tried 
By Sorrow, jealous of his gloomy reign ; 

Who yokes her spirit to a life-long pain ! 

Yet still, each thought, a lasting charity. 

From self remov’d, her self from pain makes free. 

Her days, though dragg’d with pain, are oft reliev’d 
By love fer her maternal worth conceiv’d. 

And cheer’d by Hope, with sweet Reunion’s gleam, 
She lives amidst her natrons’ proud esteem ! 
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To the Memory of one of the 
Noblest friends of India.* 

tell me why those briny pearls 
Are trembling in yon widow’s eyes 1 

And why her guileless orphan girls, 

Thus break their hearts with echoing sighs ? 
WhaVs it the holy man with awe, 

In accents tremulous relates 1 
At which the list’ners’ bosoms thaw, 

Which thrilling on their souls vibrates ! 

And how’s it, on Malabar cliff,* 

Which usual lives in bustle great. 

That people treading slow and stiff. 

In whispers low ejaculate ? 

And why that man, oppress’d with age, 

In anguish mute his forehead beats f 
As slowly from the Guardian’s • page. 

His dim and tear-stain’d sight retreats j 

♦ The Dr. John Wilson, too well known to need any poetic 

tribute. His life wuii living poetry and hia work a fiOul*Bong ! 

♦ The residence of the late worthy. 

♦ A Christian weoiu>, much read by those who seek spiritual 
rather than social news. 
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And whence that proud asaemblage here, 
Of Pow’r and Wealth and Virtue brave 1 
And whence that loud convulsive tear. 
That grateful wets a fresh-made grave ! 

What means that solenm cortege there 1 
Where Prince and Peasant mingle tears ; 
Where many a spirit stout and fair. 

Thus clinging to that grave appears ! 

What then, has Wilson’s dove-like soul, 
For saints’ abode, her pinions spread ? 
And do his bones, so near their goal, 
Enjoy this pageant and parade 1 

What sterling worth that soul’s must be ! 
How deep with genius rare imbu’d I 
Nor Friendship, Love nor Poetry 
Can measure such a magnitude ! 

Few lives have such a lustre shed. 

On human soul, in modern days, 

As he th’ evangelistic head. 

On poor benighted Indian race. 
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Few minds on Asian lore could turn, 
With such a wondrous native bent ; 

Few tastes thus happily discern 
The treasures of the Orient. 

Few hearts were so unselfish spent, 

In sympathy appropriate, 

As his and of that graceful saint — 

His soul-adopted Margaret I * 

How like a shepherd, kind and free. 

He hous’d aod help’d the sick and pow 1 
Till Grief, and Want and Misery, 

For solace sought his magic door ! 

Now as he wins his Lord’s esteem, 

His honours angels’ hearts engage j 
And saints in Heaven envy him 
His patriarchal pilgrimage \ 


• Margaret Bayne, Dr. Wilson’s first wife. The saying * Mar- 
riages are made in Heaven' strikes me very forcibly whenever I read 
this lady's memoirs published by her husband. She aeema to have been, 
in every way, a wife worthy of such a man. All sympathy and all 
sentiment, she gladly sacrifioed her precious young life in doing good. 
Her loss to him, it would bo a sacrilege to estimate ! 
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A dying man to his Soul* 

soul ! why flutt’rest thou so oft ? 
JJA breaks thy march serene ^ 

When Death, the reaper +;:rneth soft, 

To reap the hire of sin. 


Why faintest thou in sore dismay 1 
My nervous, timid soul ! 

If Death dissolves this ‘coil of clay,’ 
The grave is not thy goal ! 


Why sweat’.st so 1 soul ! wh;^ such a gloom 
From Death's approach derive ’ 

When thou’lt at last, in all thy bloom. 

The death of Death survive ! 


Oh still, be still thou tira’rous soul ! 
And wing thy w'ay above. 

When angels ring the parting knoll ; 
To meet the Lord of Love I 


♦ These lines were fiuggc:>Lcd to while once reading to Dr* Wil- 
son, during his last illness, some versos of tho Royal Psalmist and some 
of Hebe's beautiful lines, of which the Doctor was very fond. 
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The Stages of a Hindu Female 

Life. 

T n Kachh * I saw the light of Heav’n : a sad and 
dreary day 

The first of my existence was, from weicoine far away. 

My baby-mother paid too dear, for one who could not 
bail 

Her sad devoted life, from ills that motherhood assail. 

Her infant years had trac’d their course thro’ sad and 
harrowing scenes, 

And fresh afflictions greeted her, before she reach'd 
her teens. 

Long ere the light of wpmanhood upon her soul had 
dawn’d, 

Her hopeful life was basely to precarious future 
pawn’d. 

A dry and lack-love man of four and fifty was her 
spouse. 

And she of tender ten, when urg’d, she took the nup- 
tial vows ! 

• Once the hot-bed of the^^frightfol social orimo, female 

in&ntioide. 



L'-'DIAX ?.[U?E 


t A ti'.lf ■' . ■ y txi’yh her '■ isittn.i to C itijuro, 
ia whoiia delaaivo lull, she sold her heart to lust im- 
pure. 

Now all the mock solemnities and heartless pageants 

! o'er 

' The ?.nell houn.i syii it starts with fear th’ exoitciucnt 

i hid be-fore. 

I 

; Scarce woati'il from happy infancy, her dream of life 

; I’lidi'eaoit, 

Fro'o aii ci.c't-, ti.hiatiay ihoU'dits, h.er h.ind was yet 

O O ^ v 

i exouiT,t. 

I 

j Awv-strnel: and mute, foul custom’s prey, she strove to 
I fc-Ce tl.e cl;-ir ge ; 

Bat niru;c ev.r Ib.iihful, self from self could not en- 

strango. 

And love, of his approach her soul had hardly yet 
appriz’d, 

i 

When bitter duty, through her wife’s estate, she re- 
aliz'd. 

Those hallow’d extacics and joys, divinely sanctified, 
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Which heart to heart unite, were to this hapless pair 
denied. 

Those sanction’d sweets that render life de>j. vinj of a 
trial, 

Of these, the ill-raatch’d lives had e’er to take a cold 
denial 

* • • • 

Time shook his magic wand and smooth’d the 

gap of age, ! 

Th’ urihippj girl now felt advancing to>v.Kch n, itjir.d 
stage. ! 

o I 

And proud and fond my sire c -.ros’d his sL.’.inj- .dv ; 

wedded ward, ! 

♦ * : 

And breath’d a selfish pray'r to Ilcav'on his coming ' 
heir to guard ! 

And tiro’ iny m irtyr-mother cross’d t!:o stage with i 
crucial throes, • 

The frightful task upon her did the starap o; death | 
. 1 

impose* I 

I 

Though God in mercy did not like her wrecked life ; 
to save, 
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To soothe my selfish sire, reclaim’d me from a fleshy 
grave. 

More dead than live the mourning friends in pity 
carried me, 

To him who anxious stood to take his dead love’s 
legacy. 

My sire gave a mingl'd look of grief and joy intense. 

And then his pent up feelings w'ith a burst unhing’d 
his sense. 

For days and nights he raving pass’d a fearful strug- 
gle through, 

Till soft the hope’ crept up his troubl’d 

mental view. 

But soon the tide of time effac’d each vestige of his 
pain ; 

His loss he now made light of, as he gloated on his 
gain. 

His love 'to her he lost, was but a means to end devis’d; 

What reck’d he for the means, now that his end was 
realiz’d ’ 

Thus early doom’d was I, to lose the tcnderest of kin ; 
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Unconscious of the ruin I wrought, so strangely 
usher’d in ! 

The joy a first-born e’er creates in fond maternal 
heart — 

The welcome glimpse of hope, at which her pulses 
swifter start — 

The shrinking gkuice with which she meets the hus- 
band’s fondest gaze — ■ 

The boundless faith in future which her mortal fears 
allays — 

The smile triumj)h mt whicli her look in chasten'd love 
arrays — 

^Yhile with the gift in.stinct, her lord’s anxiety she 1 
repays — 

These soft emotions whicli her life to anguish recon- 
cile, 

Such anguish as no joys but those of motherhood be- 
guile — 

These thrills, my mother felt not, nor that glad trium- 
phant glance 
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Adorn’d bor face, now wrapt in pale repodo uf deadly 
trance. 

And thuB, a stranger’s breast retain’d in mo the passing 
breath ; 

And for a world of woes, reserv’d me, from a happy 
death. 

My infant yeans sped in bliss serene, that knew no 
bound ; 

For both the parents’ love and care, I in my siie 
found. 

But thro’ a female heir, his hope of Swarg, * he said, 
was scant ; 

So urg’d by late, a stranger now he let his girl sup- | 

plant. ! i 

1 

And wiih the remmnt of his ago, as if, to temporize, | 
He launch’d himself, once more, upon a martial enter- j 
prize I 

Though turn’d of three score six, he brought a second 
baby bride. 

In age and size and female grace, a pigmy at my side ! 

♦ The place where tlie Hindii’a eoul finds final rebt. 
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Fur youth and health spontaneous had in aie their 
charms combin’d, 

And there I stood in Asian bloom most gorgeous and 
refin’d. 

Now con.scious of the fact, at once, my sire took alarm. 

And studiously lie sought, he said, ‘to keep me out of 

harm’ I 

A sickly boy of twelve he found to take me off his I 
hand, j 

As guardian of tny honour and as husband to command ! 

My soul at first ro\ulted at a union so uncouth — 

1 long’d to live in answ’ring love, impell’d by sanguine 
3'outh. 

But false I could not be to him, whose fault I sa^w 
was none ; 

So with a trust in time, on self, a victory I won. 

And time was true as e’er, and soon my soul-felt want 
supplied ; 

And flush’d with mellow manhood, stood my lord in 
manhood’s pride ! 
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My melted soul in. music waves, towards him begaa to 
flow ; 

For Love’s the steward faithful of true happiness be- 
low. 

And he, my lord, my patience long, as if to recompense, 

Ador’d me with a passion, oh ! so lasting, feo intense ! 

Thus soul in soul dissolv’d, we. drank our fill of wed- 
ded joy; 

Our lives a live-long rapture which e’en sameness conld 
not cloy ! 

But short-liv’d was the raptur’d dream, now loathsome 
for its glare ; 

It vanish’d, leaving to my sight, its shadow pale and 
bare. 

Secure in nuptial calm, when least the shoals of life 
I fear’d, 

love was wreck’d upon a rock which sudden there 
appear’d. 


'^^Qcnttent not with my she love, his young unhappy 

\ ly, ' ' ' ' ' / ' 
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Had e’er so long been trifling with my husband’s sa- 
cred vows I 

To keep mo off my guard he play’d so cleverly his 
role, 

That ere my doubts found being, he with guilt had 
stain’d his soul. 

One windy night, a hedious cry my fitful slumbers 
broke ; 

And quick my fathef dragg’d me out of bed before I 
woke. 

His wither’d frame was writhing sore, in passion’s 
agony : 

His eyes e.xhal’d the sparks subdued of sated jealousy. 

He pointed at his room, wherein, 1 rush’d with bod- 
ings rife : 

I saw rn/ hapless spouse beside my father’s second 
wife f 

Too true my doubts ; that night he was the lawless 

woman’s guest ; * 

And dreadful was the fate that reach’d this violent 
incest ! 
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My sire had, in a frenaied fit, surpris’d the guilty 
pair ; 

And with a vengeful blade despatch’d my husband 
j then and there ! 

I '! he siren he reserv’d for fate proportionately fell ; 

But ere he could the threat perform he saw the mur- 
d’rer’s cell ! 

Though great the wrong he bore, the world kin outrage 
could not bear : 

And ere a month ' elaps’d, he had his victim’s fate to 
share. 

An orphan and a widow ! oh what thrills that thought 
inspires ! 

Made orphan by a husband’s hand, and widow by a 

sire's ! 


Natu e Triumphanl over caite. 

A ; itf( us cry of wm.* usciip’d 
A wee unbended child ; 


Th" listless ra ble idly gap'd, 
Ur luci'cd! - -.Iv sinil’d. 
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The heated sun biock’d Uji his bie ith ; 

And now midst groanings deep. 

Unconscious of approaching death, 

He sobb’d himself to sleep. 

Thick grows the breathing of the child ; ! 

His limbs in anguish writhe ; i 

Once full of animation wild, 

! 

So light, so free, and lithe 1 j 

No heart the waif deserted, mov’d, j 

Though death remain’d not far ; 

For by his fated looks, he prov’d 
The offspring of a Mhar • 

No, none could touch a thing so vile ; i 

None so devoid of self ; 

Thus would have died the poor exile, 

But for some timely help. 

A Hindu ■widow eved the scene. 

Herself a mother young ; 

His speechless woe, full well I ween. 

Her heart with pity wrung. 

• A very low caste Hindu* 
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And tho’ she long’d to render aid, 

It was to her denied ; 

A dry disease, of sorrow bred, 

Her sacred milk had dried. 

With malting cyea she clutch’d the bairn ; 
And yielding him h.^r breast, 

For pow’r, ftr w’hich her heart did yearn, 
Her glance to Heav’n addrest. 

When, joy of joys, her pray’r ascends, 

Of tender mercy born, 

To Him Who mercy e’er extends, 

I ts practice to adorn ! 

The matron’s breast, the Lord supplies. 
With fresh vivific stores ; 

Though gain’d with bitter sacrifice, 

There’s none that gift ignores. 

The lookers-on astonish’d stand ; 

This act their feelings hurts ; 

But nature, by divine command. 

Her power now assorts. 
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That luoment, in swof^t tnerey’-j waves, 
They drown tho demon Caste ; 

And ■'.H their looks of ire she braves, 

Tliey quite foroive the past ! 

• g ., 

Where indeed ? 

* Mm rf I’in^lnTid/ Campbell. 

It/I’en of India ! Where’s your vallanre I 
Matrons J where’s your spirit free 1 
Maidens ! wheie’s your modest presence 1 
Youths ! where is your chivalry 1 

^len ! how envi’d were your fathers. 

For their wonted bravery 1 
Now your country scarcely "athers 
E’en a steady soldiery ! 

Patriots, poets, who can bring them t 
Artists ! where’s your mastery ? 

Foeman’s dangers, who’s to sing them! 
Who’s to load th’ artillery ? 

Matrons ! where’s your blind allegiance t 
Where’s your boasted clnistity ? 

Where’s that noble gift religion’s — 
Patience in adversity % 
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Maidens ! where’s your love romantic 1 
Unprofan’d by perjury ; 

Love, that by its fervence frantic, 
Lends to life a witchery \ 

Youths ! ye hopes of Jienerations, 
Whence your moral slavery 1 
Of the once proud Aryan nations, 

Ye inglorious niockeiy ! 

India, thus her fitnc o’er- shading,' 
Steeps herself in misery ; 

While her glorious p.ist is fading. 

From fair Hist’ry's meiuo!} 1 


A life of trouble. 

f l^he storm-begotten wind convuls’d 
The jigeJ hillock's side ; 

What time the elements repuls’d 
The hunted felon’s bride. 

An angry night was that, and bleak. 
Unconscious when she slept ; 

When loud the wind his rage did wreak ; 
And captive nature wept. 
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A blissful infancy was hers, 

In wanton freedom spent ; 

Her parents knew no Sorrow’s curse ; 
They knew so well Content. 

But Death, the cbast’ner of the soul, 
A visit to them paid ; 

The wife, olxtdieut to his roll. 

Was gather’d to the dead. 

And from her close lait cold embrace, 
The sire took his child ; 

In after days she le.w no trace 
Of his despair so wild. 

And there she a f.di}" free, 

His heart’s asylum nigh ; 

His fondest dream's dtsign was she, 
On earth his only tie. 

Her youth assum’d a mellow grace ; 
Care stood not on her brow ; 

And on her sweet seraphic face. 

Her soul divine did glow. 
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Th’ enraptur’d sun, with tribute rays, 
Her beauty sought to bribe ; 

And on her accents, Music’s preys. 
Thick grew the warbling tribe. 

An ardent youth, whose soul was sear’d 
With Lust’s consuming sin, 

Her cousin he, with hopes appear’d 
Her virgin heart to win. 

His frantic court and wild appeal, 
Abruptly rous'd the maid. 

From dreams of innocence ideal 
And feelino'.s chaste and st.iid. 

For ere she knew she lir/l a heart, 

Her heart was iiot her ewn ; 

Tn;c Love, !ier ;rpart 

chancf’d her nature s ion;). 

Her love was pledg'd past r.!! recall, 

To him who felt full util, 

Her fascination’s bindii;;; thndl, 

And glori’d in the spell. 
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In him her dream was realis’d, 

Hrer wishes echo’d back ; 

Her virgin fame was compromis’d, 
Impell’d by love’s attacL 

Tlie cousin saw th’ attchment, through 
The glass of jealousy ; 

And the rapture of his love turn’d to 
Foul hatred’s agony. 

He call’d his rival out, to try, 

In duel, fortune’s run ; 

’When lo 1 by dint of spirits high. 

The favour’d lover won. 

The fatal combat’s issue dark, 

A well-kept secret was. 

From her who harmless set the spark — 
The bloodshed’s hapless cause. 

But by misgivings work’d upon. 

Her heart was sorelj' tried ; 

She felt some awful dat^pp: yawn. 

To gulp her love affied. 
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Instinctively she reach’d the spot ; 

When stripp’d she stood of speech ; 

Her sight fell on a body shot, 

Beyond recov’ry’s reach ! 

Her aim was ta’en, her fear remov’d. 

The woman in her stirr’d ; 

Alive to instant risk, she prov’d 
Her sex’s will forward. 

His safety now her thoughts engross’d. 

So madly compromis’d ; 

She then a hurried flight propos’d 
To him she priceless priz’d. 

They sought a wind-worn mountain’s edge. 
Expos’d to wrath divine ; 

For love she laid her life a pledge, 

On love’s exacting shrine ! 

The dark unvari’d solitude. 

Upon their coun^e prey’d ; 

The narile in the wood. 

To them their doom convey’d ! 
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This could not last ; Remorse imbib’d 
His blood, with guilt imbu’d ; 

The culprit thus by law proscrib’d. 

By nature was eschew’d. 

And when death mark’d him for his own, 
Forgetting selfish fear. 

With breaking heart, without a groan, 
She seal’d her love’s career ! 

Th’ intensity of loneliness, 

Her anguish’d soul did melt ; 

Which at the sight of his distress, 

She never show’d she felt. 

But now the final scene provokd 
A stream of scalding tears. 

The flood of which her bosom choak d : 
She’d done with hopes and fears ! 

But still a duty glad remain’d, 

The thought of which, reviv’d. 

Her drooping spirit now maintain’d. 

Till late of sense depriv’d. 
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The fruit of their conjugal state, 

A quick sanguineous plec^e. 

Was left her to conciliate 
Her life’s severe outrage. * 

Her fragile frame, unhing’d by care, 

Had half its blood destroy’d ; 

And now she had e’en that to share, 

With one her thoughts employ’d. 

Her own existence' lamp burnt pale, 

Tlie oil had sunk so low ; 

Her state did fresher cares entail ; 

And heavier ado. 

And still this unknown visitor, 

Her way to comfort pa’vd ; 

But when she op’d past mem’ry’s door. 

In frenzi'd grief she rav’d ! 

♦ The intelligent render will at ODce detect 'outrage’ in thia lino, 
and one or two other dis»ylable« ekewbere, os instances of misaccentua- 
tion. But one is loath to part with an expressive rhyme, for buch u 
reason^ especialiy when he ha« the authority of almost all standard 
author* on his side. The writer offers this explanation not out < f con* 
ceit. but Ijfecaiise ho would avoid, at all bazaids, pleading guilty to any 
gross ignorance. 
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That burst of grief, with throes prevail'd, 
"Which thought can not depinct ; 

W^hen safely, pitying Nature hal'd 
A babe with life instinqt ! 

In mix’d emotions, sweetly strange. 

The mourner now was lost ; 

Her dreary life now found a change ; 
Though bought at frightful cost. 

But not nruch longer thsin an hour. 

Could she this flower tend • 

For soon alas! its infant powV, 

Was seen with death to blend. 

And ere Invention’s fruitful mind. 

Some project could concert. 

The mother in her arms did find 
A load of flesh inert ! 

Her .sad surrender to her fate 
Betrays no anguish-throbs ; 

For now her grief disconsolate 
Her eyes of tears robs. 
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With dead activity she takes 
Her ilhstarr’d offspring’s poll ; 

Then towards her husband’s grave she makes, 
And opes the hallow’d hole. 

And there her dead love’s relic still, 

With vacant looks she stows, 

Upon her lover’s bosom chill ; 

Then she too lifeless grows \ 

Now reading this historiette brief. 

The soul to frenzy drives ; 

In bitterness she thinks as if 
Fate w'anton’d with these lives ! 

Ah me I ’tis out of Fancy's ken, 

To paint this weird affair ; 

The chisel pencil or the pen 
Must trace its strokes on air. 

More sinned against than sinning, they 
Endur’d a life-long grief ; 

But joint in death, they’ll live and pray 
To Him Who gives relief ! 
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Lost Love. 

Tjlly, fly my stricken soul ! 

My spirit Heav’nward roll ; 

My Love my fate doth toll ; 

I’ve lo"’d and lost ! 

She whom my soul ador’d ; 

First did me hope accord ; 

Then left me for the Lord, 

In anguish tost ! 

My love ! thy parting smile 
Will never reconcile 
My life to such exile ; 

At such a cost ! 

I grudge thee not thy state j 
But why did st make me w^ait 1 
If of my cruel fate, 

Thou certain wast ! 
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To the Missionaries of Faith.* 

"'^1^ e harbingers of love divine ! 

Inheritors of grace 1 

Bestow your efforts tojefine 

The fallen Indian race. 

Once wanton Darkness here prevail’d, 

In callous hearts and small ; 

And empty Learning naught avail’d, 

But strengthen’d mental thrall 


• It hardly seems to be in the nature of that ('hn.stinnity 

can gain on the subtle Indian intellect. Asa race, arc have little 
emotion or impulse in a matter like this ; and thus what readily accept- 
ed by the raqre exquisitely nerved EnrojKjan, as the direct outcome of 
revelation, with us, sinks into a burst of pure fanaticism. Faith, which 
precedes and supersedes iiumght with the devout CTiristnin, and wliich 
has been, from time to time, working magically on the most sublime in. 
teilfecta of the We^t, seldom actuates the heart of the proud Asiatic 
who strives to purchase salvation with work, and never stoops to accept 
it as alms, as it assuredly world be, \f faith were to be hi.s only merit 
Still, it roast be borne in mind, that aii human work fails short in this, 
as in every other case- Bat I ara drifting into speculations infinitely 
above my powers* I have only to add here, that missionary influence, 
in all other respcctft, has been the making of India; for more than 
half of the spiritual and mental blessings we at present enjoy, are 
through the noble efforts of these children of God. 
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The haze of he.sitating Doubt 
Eclips’d the sun of Faith ; 

The soul her vital fare without, 

Once liv’d in moral Death. 

For future weal, the soul’s relief. 

Was left no solid scope ; 

The caukerworra of Unbelief 
When sapp’d the tree of Hope. 

The spring of Charity refus’d 
Its life breathing supply ; 

For giant Selti.shness then us’d 
Its fountain .shoal and dry. 

From .sire to .son, foul Error s heirs, 

Our lives uiuh’ck’d remain’d ; 

That Iain[) of Love which Death out-stares, 
In darkness wax'd and wan’d. 

And thus midst sound apparent health, 

A mighty system wheel’d ; 

The core Corruption gnaw’d by stealth, 

The body kept conceal’d. 
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Till, at catholic Love’s behest. 

And Sympathy’s appeal. 

Ye brought the unction of the West, 
Our souls diseas’d to heal. 

Midst thoughts incredulous and free, 
With Superstitions rife, 

Ye taught the blest economy 
Of spiritual life. 

The burst of light your advent grac’d 
That flash’d on callous hearts, 

Dispell’d their Doubt, and thus replac’d 
In pristine glow their parts. 

And Faith, emerging from the cloud, 
An ample glory shed ; 

Oh may it its recipients proud 
To life eternal wed ! 

The empty fountain of Good-will, 
Beplenish’d and alive. 

Yields living waters, to the fill 
To drink, and Death survive. 
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A verdant bow’r of Hope appears, 

Before the human view ; 

^ The troubl’d soul no longer fears 
A wither’d avenue. 

Oh maj the Lord, His heralds gift 
With martyr-strength and grace ! 

Away may scepticism drift, 

At Persuasion’s caress ! 

May all foretaste eternity, 

The joys which it presents ; 

May God in us erected see 
‘His Mercy’s monuments’ 1 

Time Alias Death/ 

Ay^hat worlds, condemn’d to thy mysterious womb, 
* ^ Lie reeking in their blood, thou triumphant 
Time ! 

Thou’st brought unnumber’d lives to thy cold tomb. 
And still with fatal force thy bell doth chime. 

Drop, Drop weak human voice ! 

This Tyrant must rejoice. 

* Suggested on reading Mrs. Heman’s pathetic address to the 
Sea. 1868. 
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Thou wring’st maternal hearts, and stalwart sires, 
Full anguish’d at their loss, bereft — forlorn — 
Deplore their awful fate : their hope expires, ^ 
With rising hopes precarious, roughly torn, t 
Thou blast, o’er-whelming blast ! 

How long thou’it raging last 1 

With stealthy steps thou gainst thy hedious aim. 
Exacting in thy choice, no bribe can buy 
A truce with Time ! with hard impetuous claim. 
Thou smcthers’t babes without a passing sigh. 
Hold, hold thou drunken thief ! 

Why prey’st on breaths so brief 1 

Thy quick career no earthly cause can tell. 

No human force can stem thy jealous tide. 

Thy poison’d winds, inflam’d, infectious swell. 
Beneath them, gasping, thousand heroes hide. 
Wait, wait thou flying pest ! 

Can none escape thy haste 1 
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Yes, those of sterling worth, and conscious faith. 

Who ever wear sublime, unshrinking hearts. 

Escape his sting. They scorn the threats of Death. 
From them with down-cast looks the fiend departs. 
Turn, turn thou baffl’d fool ! 

Dost seek promiscuous rule ? 

A Wreck of Humanity/ 

~r>ehuld the wreck of a design, 

Adroitly form’d and nobly wrought 

By selfsame Architect divine. 

That Plato form’d and Bacon taught. 

Belike a suicide’s picture sad. 

The victim looks a living ghost ; 

His ghastly smiles, full often add 
Fresh horrors to his features lost. 

Each limb to him a traitor turns ; 

Each thought assumes a body foul ; 

His mind, no more, his pleasure learns. 

But greets each action with a scowl. 

♦ On the death of a notorious young profligate. 1869. 
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He bears the weight of early age ; 

And his own converse seeks to shun ; 

His thoughts eternal gloom presage ; 

For dark Despair her end hath won. 

0 just from self, an exile sweet, 

Or loss of ever-busy brain. 

Would be to him a glorious treat — 

To whom his life itself ’s a pain ! 

Thus hunted unto death, the wretch 
Breathes on a rank sepulchral breath ; 

A second step, a further stretch. 

The vermin crawls, at last, to death ! 

Time of famine. 

rilhe Lord sits erect on His high throne of grace ; 
And wrath righteous starts, in red flames, from 

His face. 

A nation’s neglect of His awful commands 
Kesults in the ruin of the once happy land. 

The scenes that the eye once with smiles did salute, 
Bereft of their charms, wear a dark mourning suite. 
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The tall verdant trees that once whisper’d to Heav’n 
Their thanks for the glorious inheritance giv'n, 

Now bankrupt and bare, from their dwellings depart. 
In nakedness vile to the cold venal mart. 

The fields of their glory, no longer, can boast ; 

The wind for their plight doth them far and wide post. 
The faint vegetation lies breathless and dry ; 

And some quarters it begs of the hot frowning sky. 
The rich soil is turn’d to a desert of dirt ; 

And lives in its bosom lie cold and inert 

The Lord’s heated breath all fresh waters have dried j 

The land of its annual rain is denied. 

The poison’d air carries diseases throughout ; 

Its effects discomfit hearts tender and stout. 

The farmer runs wild, while his looks interpret 
The fact that the foul reign of famine has set. 

For weeks now be waits for his once daily pelf ; 

And prays to his gocb, more inane than himself ! 
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The folly of War.'' 

rilhese bloody pictures, scenes so sad. 
Unseemly envy, fury mad, 

This wild impulse of rude Caprice, 

This vaulting- rage of Avarice, 

I blush to see them grow, my God ! 

And Health and Youth by War down-trod. 

Yon guns and swords, malignant things, 
Yon cannons, muskets, ruthless kings ! 

Why use you them, ye regal fools ! 
Ambition’s slaves, ye passion’s tools ? 
Demand ye more than fofts divine 1 
Should sin-born man for further pine 1 
Were they not kings, who liv’d and died 
Possess’d of much, more satisfied 1 
Should Monarchs' anger Kingdoms stir 1 
Should Might the strength of Right aver ^ 
No, child of Greed I if life’s a span, 

If sorry worm is ail that’s man, 


• 1872 , 
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Tf bliss above tby aim be sole. 

Than earthly pomp and wide control, 

On God, if future weal depend, 

And dying safe be living’s end. 

This passion shun ! Let Nations’ joy 
Thy first, thy earnest thoughts eojploy. 
Let not the brother-tie be torn — 

Thus save thy kind from woes unborn. ! 


An ode to Night. 

Oweet Night ! my brief and rare recess 
^ Protract, in mercy’s name, thy flight. 

O why dost llioi) so a w if progress ? 
lie not o’er-joalous of tliy rigiit. 

Imperfect death, — unconscious life — 
Refreshing bath for IMind’s relief — 
Armistice of diurnal strife — 

The busy workman’s solace brief — 

The groaning patient’s rich-bought health 
'Fhe honey-moon of revelry — 
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The earnest of the student’s wealth 
For future gain — are lodg’d in thee ! 
Dream-store of youth, still, solemn time ! 
Delicious for celestial search ; 

When I, Creation’s charms sublime. 
Examine, from my lonesome perch. 

0 Night ! my charitable friend ! 

To me a longer leisure yield. 

To court my Muse. If thou descend, 
Day drags me to life’s battle-field. 


The British character. "" 

Tfcrave Isle ! what rugged life is thine, 

*■*-' E’er rocking on Oceania’s breast ! 

And yet thy sons and daughters shine. 

The pride and charm of modern West ! 

How proudly true, how nobly fair 
The children that belong to Thee I 
Where Work is lov’d and Wisdom rare ; 

Where Learning spreads her canopy. 

• 1870 . ~ 

t 
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Where Indolence, a vice is held, ; 

Where Caste and Custom never thrive ; 
Where Freedom, by deep Faith impell’d. 
Keeps Thought and Action e’er alive ! 

By nature true, they re prompt and bold. 
While rock’d in cradle, country-proud ; 
The widow’s stay, the orphan’s hold. 

The tyrant’s constant foes avow’d ! 

To them the Main’s no mistery ; 

Their minds have reach’d the Firmament. 
Them mighty Mounts teach history ; 

And Sand and Stone a life present ! 

They care to live, they dare to die, 

They live to learn ; and last they leave 
Their works, that Nature’s ire defy : 

They work, and in their might believe ! 
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A career of Grime. 

Otern majesty adorns his brow, 

^ Grim vengeance sweeps his port, 

As swift, the glance of Khandcrow * 

Pursues tlxe crouching court. 

When, choak’d with rage, ho looks around. 

His nostrils fire emit ; 

His eyeballs from their sockets bound ; 

His lins look purpose-knit. 

The courtiers tremble, aspen-liko ! 

The minions look askance ; 

His movements those with horror strike, 

These check in servile dance. 

The nervous, restless starts betray 
His secret counsels dark ; 

The absent looks, that speech delay, 

Some mental confl let mark. 

* KhauderoW, tiic tenth Gaicowar, a brave and munificent prince, 
altogether unlike that atrocious idiot Malarow, hi» brother and succos.s- 
or. 
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A haggard look arrests his view, 

Whom mortal terrors scare ; 

His eyes, o’er-spread with ashy hue. 

Wild apprehension stare ! 

The traitor- brother stands before ; 
Detested far and wide ; 

E’er thirsty for some kindred gore — 

A would-be fratricide. 

The craven craves his life with tears. 

In contrite tones and hoarse ; 

And then to ties of blood adheres — 

The coward’s last resource.- 

‘ Oh’ cries the bursting injui’d heart, 

In tones of helple.ss force, 

' Oh Why doth cruel Nature thwart' 

' Just Retribution’s course T 

‘ Thou wretch ingrate ! if from their rest,’ 
‘ The shades of all our sires’ — 

A spectral train, did me request’ 

‘ To save thee from hell-fires’ — 
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‘ Did all the world her eloquence’, 

‘ In thy defence engage’ ; 

* Too weak that advocate’s defence’ 

‘ Would be to calm my rage’ — 

* Or if the gods, with bribes well- wrought,’ 

‘ Of partnership divine’, 

‘ On bended knees, thy safety sought’ ; 

‘ The offer I’d decline’. 

^ No wretch ! in thought and action mean’ ; 
‘ In deadly treasons rife’ ; 

‘ By no reward would I have been’ 

* Trick’d of thy carrion life’. 

‘ But though I can’t take life, with joy,' 

‘ Life’s charm I take away’ ; 

* Go, live, but life for e’er employ’ 

‘ The hire of crime to pay’. 

‘ And if this news, to thy dead sense’, 

‘ A ray of comfort sends’ , 

‘ For triumph thou hast no pretence,’ 
^Though ’scaping Vengeance’ ends’. 
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When at the end ’of this decree, 
Assurance was restor’d. 

The culprit stood, from death tho’ free. 
By Love and Faith ignor’d. 

His will express’d, the king reclin’d. 

By diverse passions sway’d ; 

To make it law, with haste unkind. 

His Nemesis obey’d. 

For fallen greatness few can feel ; 

And fewer thoughts express ; 

For pity men at premium deal. 

In trouble or distress. 

The lost intriguer’s vile estate. 

Is touching sore to see — 

His quaking form, crush’d with its weight. 
Convuls’d in agony ! 

A wild unearthly cry^is heard. 

In hollow tones and weird ; 

That curse of life he’s now incurr’d. 
Which most of all he fear’d 1 
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A sick’ning dream his sense o’er-pow’x’s ; 

In vision he perceives 

Some Ketribution-guarded tow’rs, 

Some cords his fancy weaves ! 

Grim tortures greet liis guilfc-stain’d view. 
And anguish-tears com pell ; 

Some dungean dark exhumes anew, 

Its tainted poison-cell. 

The past his reason’s vitals drinks ; 

And stripp’d of sense, he raves ; 

For mental balance crumbling sinks 

‘ Neath Mem’ry’s rusliing waves. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The scene is chang’d,' tlic victor Itoid, 

A victim’s in his turn ; 

The lord of lands he could not hold, 

Can scarce fill up an urn ! 

The voice that thunder-claps out-vied, 

In loftiness of tones. 

Is now the pow’r of pray’r denied ; 

And at the efibrt moans ! 
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The sinew’d arms, two ready slaves 
Of will that none could check. 

Now helpless lie in lethal waves — 

Two sails of human wreck ! 

The lively glance that war conveyed. 

In every movement stray. 

The gen’ral slumber now obeyed. 

And in truce eternal lay \ 

The news runs with the fleeting blast, 

At wondrous rapid rate ; 

The town it travels ; then at last. 

Knocks at a *prison-gate. 

* Thrice welcome nymph,’ a heart exclaims, 
From light and joy exil’d ; 

* At last in Hope’s delicious realms,’ 

^ Thou hast my soul beguil’d’ ! 

A change undreamt of sudden floats 
Upon the waves of time. 

Which in its headlong course promos 
A mad career of crime. 
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The prison-gates are hung apart ; 

And many a smile and bow. 

Of instant birth, begot of art, 

Their honesty avow. 

The woe- worn form in silk they dress. 
Emboss’d with burning gold ; 

His head the rarest gems caress, 

Most beauteous to behold. 

They kneel to him in homage mute — 

The mean and servile band ; 

And with their loyal lips salute 
His lank and sin-stain’d hand ! 

And thus they see him on the throne; 

And pray to him for peace ; 

Well might they ask the storms that groan. 
To spare the virgin breeze » 

Confirmed in habits reprobate. 

Congenial to his testes, 

The remnant of his manly state, 

In lewdness now he wastes. 
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An epicure, to pleasures prone, 

Of homicidal bent, 

On gentle blood and pure alone, 

The monster is intent. 

A universal death his goal, 

Each loss to him is gain ; 

For once was his detested soul 
Sold to the sin of Cain.* 

His fatal aim he basely sets 
On Beauty and on Worth ; 

The sight of that his lust begets, 

The ruin of this his mirth. 

Truth, Honesty and Virtue are 
His heart’s aversion strong ; 

And all his actions foul refer 
To cruel private wrong. 

Till Youth and Worth and Virtue find 
Some more congenial haunt ; 

About, l6'J7 bo was fouxiii very busy trying to compass his bro- 
ther’s death. 
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And safe, though selfish, leave behind 
‘Black Vice and Age and Want. 

Till mad Impatience trac’d these woes. 

To Heav’n’s complying hand ; 

Forgetful that the Lord but knows 
To prosper every land ! 

But He Whose comprehensive care 
Extends to insect birth ; 

Will He, in such a strait forswear 
His images on earthy 

The driv’ling gamester who could stake 
His soul on many a chance,. 

Too late perceives his glory’s wreck. 
When waking from the trance ! 

His eyeballs piteously distend ; 

Sad looks his state forlorn. 

When for his own, a foreign friend 
Begs he — a monarch bom I 

To tear-pledg’d words and bended knees, 
No further heed is lent : 
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Too dear is held the millions’ peace, 
For fresh experiment. 

Thus dead in life, forgotten lies, 
Unhappy Malarow ;* 

The widow’s wails, the orphan’s cries 
His soul no rest allow ! 

In bitter grief, the wretch we see 
Spin out his earthly span ; 

‘ Forget’ says human charity, 

‘ Earth once held such a man’ I 




* Tho life of this man presents a strange aaomaly. Though a 
total imbecile, he seemed to take exquisite delight in every luxury of 
torture that revenge or malice could suggest. He has of late been whimp- 
ering from time to time; that the political pill Lord Northbrook made 
him swallow, was too big and too bitter. Perhaps it was bo. But * the 
end justifies the means*. As for himself, our late Viceroy has left 
behind, a lasting memorial of his wisdom and justice for the grate- 
ful admiration of posterity. 
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A Protest,* 

♦ 

l^oes not a foreign ahd invidious rack, 

“■^Out here in India, break poor Labour’s back ^ 

Is not our Skill, adorn’d with sterling worth. 
Condemn’d unseen, because of Indian birth ! 
Does not Conceit our conscious Strength deride 1 
And call it Weakness, with unblushing pride 1 
But right of Conquest is not stinted still ; 

Our lives are forfeit at the stranger’s will 1 
We heard, erewhile, of Fuller masterful : 

How well he knows his heathen slaves to rule ! 

Is R^mi idle 2 Kicks and cuffs must cure 
That heinous crime, which law can ne’er endure 1 
One day the Saheb, in his lordly style. 

Some orders issues to the syce senile. 


* Mr. Fuller’s apologists might not relish these lines ; but they 
would do well to reflect whether Iho learned Vakeel was under any cir- 
cumstances justified in behaving as he did. It is one thing to sympa- 
thize with an awkwardly-placed friend ; and another to hold him up as 
a mirror of manliness, simply because he happened to have animal 
strength enough to kick a poor bed-rid Bengali out of existence ! 
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Now sick of spleen, the syce o’er-sleeps the hour, 

And puts his carcass in vex’d Virtue’s pow’r. 

The household stands in mute unbroken awe, 

As he drags the culprit from his bed of straw. 

In breathless rage, hot kicks he lays about. 

Till footsore nature can no more hold out. 

Then shakes that frame of dry disjointed bones ; 

And flings him ruthless, midst his bitter groans ! 

The victim reels, each limb in mortal siege. 

From reckless force, to ’scape fresh sacrilege. 

‘What ? run when punish’d 1, the Saheb’s heard to yell’; 
‘Is that the way, my righteous wrath to quell 1 ’ 

‘I’ll teach ye manners’ ; and with murd’rous breath, 
‘The wretch he chases to a certain death ! 

Plump drops the syce ! but ere the lord relents, 

A friendly swoon his instant death prevents I 
The timid wife — her woman’s soul astir. 

Against this conduct breathes a faint demur. 

‘For the Lord’s love, my dear, some doctor search,’ 

‘Oh h g the Lord ! will you now go to Church ’’ 

A man of church, each Sabbath he attends 
The house of God, and there in prayer bends ! 
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The mild divine his flock to love exhorts — 

Such love as e’en all scorn and hatred courts; 

Then charm’d with th’ audience all-absorbhd gaze, 

His soul’s glad tribute on the altar lays. 

His pious lips a grateful pray’r absorbs : 

And the tear of peace steals down his agfed orbs. 
What kens the guileless sire, of our hero’s sin 1 
His warm responses straight his friendship win ! 

Long kneels he there, the grace of Heav’n to seek, 
For all the errors of the bygone week ! 

Then light of heart, he homeward wends his way, 

In peace and love to spend the blesshd day ! 

But now his guilt, its efiects dread unfolds. 

And the lifeless syce, his trembling lord beholds ! 

The court assembles, where strange lights they glean — 
The syce was sufi'’ring from a ruptur’d spleen ! 

All deeply weigh’d, the court impartial says. 

That two pounds English can such lives purchase ! 

Thus died the syce, to splenic mem’ry link’d. 

And the world sang praises, as His Worship wink’d ! 
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A soul despatch’d, in nudone.ss and in woe, 

I To glooms eternal, in the shades below ! 
j Rash Guilt, excus’d by pamper’d Prej udice, 
Erewhile goes free, and thanks the law remiss. 

But fi-x’d as fate, and quick as crime conceiv’d, 
Alights fair Justice, in her heart aggriev’d. 

At first she flilters ; but a herald brave, 

With words of welcome, doth her advent pave. 

His Daniel’s soul, thro’ birth and breed has worn, 

A range unbounded and a godlv turn. 

Thus walks the maid of sempiternal youth, 
j ’Tween Christian candour and celestial truth. 

' Hail virgin goddess \ Heav’n-affianc’d bride 

<*5 0 

Of British Honor, Britain’s noblest pride ! 

Faith’s glorious first-born ! in all fairness giv'n. 

To lend the righteous firmer hold on Heav’n \ 

'< Hail beauteous pow’r ! long-ancestor’d maid ! 

, Whom Por.se and Israel pristine homage paid 1 
; Whom Greece and Rome and hoary Egypt knew I 

And from whose presence, Ind her splendour drew ! 

j.Hail proud Justitia ! stern, unerring grace ! 

Thou ancient heirloom of the Aryan race ! 
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Best friend to Or Jer and to spirit free, 

All hail thon soul of sacred majesty ! ! 

So Justice came ; and to the world proclaim’d, 

! That black or white, she was for either fram’d— 
That Law has meaning of no stinted breadth ; 
That death it hates, tho’ ’tis a heathen’s death. 
The syce is dead : beyond all troubles hurl’d. 

Of a sad existence in a weary world ’ 

How feels his lord 1 Has he the sight forgot, 
j Of death and anguish, by his passion wraught 1 
Do not pale fancies and grim shadows wan. 

His vision haunting, scare the inner man 1 
Does not he weep, what time two pleading eyes 
Remind the tyrant of th’ expiring syce 1 
Does not he tremble, midst his safest joys. 
When hush’d he hears the faint imploring voice 
Be that his scourge ! enough, if in his breast, 
He feels his guilt — the guilt of heartless haste. 
To Heav’n he’s false, and false to nature most, 
If of this guilt, he makes a wanton boast ! 
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Genius in Power. I 

I I o\v sweet is life, where Genius sways | 

nation’s destiny ! j 

And spies their wants, thro’ lucent rays ; 

Of hallow'd Sympathy ' | 

I 

The child of Woe, when on her knees, j 

She lulls to balmy rest, ; 

With cordials of sweet lullabies, i 

i 

In tones of love addrest ! | 

The ire-knit brow when checks the freak | 

Of wanton Wilfulness ; 

And shields the struggling and the weak, 

From Tyrann’ys excess ! ' 

Whose ear or eye fair Virtue’s tale, 

When patient hears or reads, 

As trembling with anxiety pale. 

Deep Love or Pity pleads ! 

When stern in love, in justice meek, 

She banishes Offence, 
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His sin-bound soul’s relief to seek, 

In dreary penitence i 

When Genius, (twin-born of true Pow’r) 
Thus manifests her worth. 

The land appears an angel’s dow’r — 

A faultless Heav’n on earth ! 



/^h mourn thou not in vain regrets, 

'^That fanci’d wrongs thy peace alloys, 
When thy ungrateful heart forgets 
What bliss tliy conquer’d race enjoys ! 

Wliat if thy English brother lords 
I It o’er thee, with contempt irnpli’d ] 

I Recall the day when Moslem swords 

Cut thee and thine in wanton pride ! 

Think how a gen’rous nation strives. 

To win thee back thy prestige lost ! 

j ♦ And Hnch, India undoubtedly would be, it* caeli Viceroy were a 
I Lytton, each General a Havelock, and each JVliasionury a Wilson, 
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Of what dear joys, herself deprives, 

I’o aid thee at a frightful cost ! 

I see the wife, with trembling hands. 

Her parting hero’s kerchief weave ; 

Knows she that climate’s cold demands, 

Erelong will her of peace berieve 1 
I see the mother’s idol spread 

Jii s arms for the, the last embrace ; 

He knows — she too has faintly read, — 
These tears but sadder scenes preface ! 

I see the gallant soldier tear. 

From hearth and home, his manhood’s prize 
(.) think, but think how Avell she bears 
Her hard, her life-long sacrifice ! 

And wliere's the liusband, young and hale 1 

(Jo ’gainst tire sword or sun exclaim ; 

To him tliy grief’s of small avail : 

The wife’s a widow all tlie same ! 

And where’s the joyless tvidow’s joy ? 

Ask yonder mocking shades and gaunt ; 
Strange sights now tvith her fancy toy ; • 
And visions sad her mem’ry haunt ! 
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But where’s that timid trust-bound heart, * 
That long inspir’d the patriot brave 1 
j List, grumbler list, and do not start, 

I That heart hath grac'd a foi’cign grave ! 

j When thoughts of this my senses crowd, 

! Good God my nerves are all unstrung ; 

I 

i 

* One day, amusing an idle hour witli a local calendar, my eyes light- 
‘ ed on the following modest, and therefore, touching obituary : -Died 

: at Genoa —wife of .Knowing the husband to be then living 

I in Bombay, I indulged in a train of the most melancholy reverie: — ~ 

I The poor delicate being, hastening home from an oppressive sun; alone - 
i Vx‘cau8e the husband must remain be hind to earn the wherewithal to 
I defray the expenses of a long journey; taking the si'paratiou to heart 

I unconscious that shortly after she would doom him to a 

I much longer separation ; denying herself those little iuiurie.s, needed 
j for her sex and her situation — that he might not be worried ; and then 
j perhaps, coming to an untimely end ; perhaps loo, without a friend to 
j bear her dying blessing to him for whom she had lived! (’an India ever 
I repay the bereaved hushiand his loss? Instances like this are not rare 
I of occurrence. Many must have heard of the death of poor \V. H. Have- 
j lock. Going home to recruit health, shattered liy over-exertion ; snatch- 
I iiig, as if it were, a few hasty draughts of pure English air ; coming 
i out again in a hardly convalescent state ; rushing madly to the help of 
1 the famine-stricken people; falling a victim to his own impetuous 
generosity ; and thus robbing the Government of an invaluable servant, 

1 and the people of a trusted and esteemed friend ! What a bright and 
j hopeful life was his ! How sad and dreary of the poor mfe and orphans ! 


j 
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Hot tears of sliaioe my vision shroud, 

And tears by grateful pity ■wrung. 

And none, witli common souls with mine, 
But feels his {)atriot’s sense profan'd ; 

If, yielding to the morbid whine. 

One prates of ‘ rights and pow’rs restrain’d’. 
From motives int’rested apart, 

As guardian of our peace and pride, 

In every honest British heart, 

I hail my brother, friend and guide ! 

And though my heart, my head, my hand, 
My country’s w’elfare holds in pawn. 

Still moi'e I owe to that brave land. 

From whom alone that welfare’s dra'wn. 
(Had land of proud heroic pow’r ! 

It w ’ore but carrion blood that curb’d 
Its gen’rous flow, at that dread hour, 

When thy bright lustre’s least disturb’d. 
Then cheap-bought I’d thy safety hold, 

If life and lucre were its price ; 

And joys I’d feej, unfolt, untold, 

On listening to my heart’s advice ! 
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Till then, as oft as to her God, 

My soul her homage sweet conveys, 

Of naught my country, she’ll defraud. 

With her for Britain if she prays- 
And grateful to the Fatlier’s ear. 

Will be tliat suit unselfish, fair ; 

And His bright smile glad Ind shall cheer, 
In answer to a patriot’s pray'r > 

A Sketch. 

’V^hcn never fond a friend or foo to bore, 

^ ' You ask me, why I pen this brief memoir ’ 

In sooth, sir reader \ ’tis to swell the book — 

No easy task — -so doff that curious look ! 

Five years before the Queen wore India’s crowti, 

I saw the light of hot Baroda town. 

And ere three years, untoward mischief marr’d 
My parents’ peace, and union fresh debarr’d. 

We left our sire. A waggon stock’d with hay, 

In that dread journey, kept the Bheels * at bay. 

•A race of hlghi^fay robbers in Gujarat, now alrnosb extinct, 
thanks to the liritiBh rule. 
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1 None could describe my mother’s patience brave, 

! As we cross’d the crisis in that grassy grave. 

Hoav slow we sped ! however, every while. 

We thank’d our God, each hour we trudg’d a mile ! 

At last we reach’d fair Surat’s ancient walls, 

When my mother hasten’d to th’ ancestral halls. 

Not hers those halls ; soon as her claim she set. 
Rude strangers’ gaze her fond advances met. 

Poor ill-starr’d mother dear hopeful soul ! 

Those mem’ries sad my life’s best joys control ! 

I 

Though scant her store, by chance capricious left, 
Long made she last it, with her fingers deft. 

Thus humbly blest, I spent the first six years 
Of my checker’d life, in smiles unmix’d with tears. 
Life then a light and lasting frolic seem’d. 

Each idle hour, with freshborn joys redeem’d. 

High time ’twas thought, now in my heart to breed 
Some pious notions of Zoroaster’s creed. 

A likely man they found, a weaver * wise’, 

• It was a common practice among tho Parsis to entrust their chil- 
dren to Mobods, who while working at tho loom, gave them oral lessons 
in the sacred writings of Zoroaster. 
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Advanc’d in years, and moral exercise. 

White flowing beard, small chirping voice, 

White white his all, but red his blinking eyes ! 

A man mysterious of the Magus tribe — 

A close astrologer, and a splendid scribe— - 

A faithful oracle of dread Hormazd’s will — 

A priest, a patriarch, and a man of skill. 

A master weaver, and — to close details — 

He weav’d long webs, and Lord ' he weav’d long tales ! 
Hard murd’rous words, that wisdom’s lips defied. 
Would thick portentous from his nozzle glide ! 

And here we stuck, tho’ long and hard we tried ; 
He curs’d, and can’d by turns, we humm’d and cried \ 
This could not last ; our mutual failings seen. 

He left his preaching and we left our dean. 

From him releas’d, I found myself transferr’d 

To one by housewives, nam’d the ‘urchin •herd’.’*’ 


• A very ungodly looking man of Grod, and the terror of all oity- 
ixnpft and etreet-araba. 
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A zealous man he was, a man of parts, 

With scanty science, but a host of arti. 

With pointed paws his fierce mustache he’d twirl. 
And at the culprits the direst vengeance hurl. 

His jaws he’d rub, his grizzl’d beard peck, 

Till rubb’d and peck’d, the whole appear’d a wreck. 
Which in a polish’d glass, he then would quiz, 

And look complacent at his mottl’d phiz ! 

A wag by nature and a stoic sour, 

’Tis hard to fix his equivocal pow’r. 

Good cheer he lov’d, and oft a dainty dish 
His wrath diverted as we well could wish. 

When thus begorg’d, joy, joy was all his work ! 

His air all blandness, and his face all smirk ! 

But w'oe betide the hour, if e’er his meal 
Was late ; that would his hidden traits reveal. 

His zeal rose higher, as his stomach fell ; 

And hard his fervour on our skins would tell ! 
Sharp went the whizzing whip, fast flew the cane ; 
And he fairly caper’d in his wrath insane ! 
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He chanted pray’rs, oh Lord I in such gruff tones, 
’Twould set on rack the hoar Zoroaster’s Iwnes ! 
Then came his comments, cook’d with such abuse. 
As would a Rabelais’ gross sense confuse 1 
He shriek’d and stagger’d in his zealous rage, 

Till he look’d an actor on a tragic stage ! 

And when our whines, the neighb’ring women drew. 
The man of zeal, at once persuasive grew ! 
Expounded doctrines, in a fervid breath. 

Preach’d patience, virtue, truth and tadt faith ! 

Thank God, I’d then too small religious wit. 

To understand that canting hypocrite. 

Now times were chang’d ; we lost our little all ; 
But bore with patience, lank Penury’s thrall. 

At nine I learnt my ways and means to judge — 

A sage precocious and a driftless drudge. 

’Twas then a bootless gipsy life I led ; 

My food dry biscuits and chill stones my bed. 

One suite of cottons, all the worse for wear, 

My carcass shelter’d from skies foul or fair. 
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A hybrid cap, of knovra and unknown hues. 

Fresh rescued from some box, of rags profuse — 

A threadbare shirt, the wreck of jackets loose. 

Past e’en a cold and callous miser’s use — 

Ill-sorted breeches, in all freedom free, 

That tried to look their vain apology — 

And shoes that would a clumsy cobbler fright. 

By their shape nondescript and their shrunken sight. 
And oft bedeck’d in such a gallant gear, 

I homage drew in both my front and rear I 
But friends, still loath to see me gather wool, 

Once more decreed that I sho^uld go to school. ** 

A seedy Brahmin, with a visage stern, 

Was the lord despotic of this new concern. 

His speech tho’ scant, such as calm peace portends, 
His hands and feet for that made full amends. 

For kicks and cuffs bis favourite pastime form’d. 
Unlike his race, he rain’d but seldom 
And now a change, a during change was wraught, 
That strangely work’d upon my future lot. 
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The only being I ador’d on earth, 

The joy and solace of my mundane birth, 

Whose one fond smile my life’s long sunshine spread. 
And whose one sad tear was my constant dread, — 
My angel mother, in ripe youth was ta’en. 

By some foul disorder to her bed of pain. 

This rescu’d me from habits chronic grown, 

Of vagrant life, to settl’d state unknown. 

One thought my new-awaken’d mind possess’d, 

To nurse my parent and her health revest. 

Three slow-sped years, I watch’d her bed of care, 

Bjf* day and night her vigils long to share. 

But still a son’s devout and soul-sprung pray’r, 
Could not with Heav’n prevail, her life to spare. 

One day the sun as his decline began. 

Declin’d the sun of this my earthly span | 

Her latest breath below my safety sought — 

To bless her orphan was her dying thought ! 

No tear I shed, when first my loss I view’d : 

My sense was smother’d and my soul subdu’d. 
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She’d clasp’d a child, with sad emotions wan ; 

But when the clasp relax’d, there was left a man. 
A man at twelve ! in whom my grief confide ? 
No friend to watch me but the sainted guide > 
And when this thought upon my reason stole, 

A sudden desolation o’er-spread my soul ! 

Now sober grown, my mind to study turn’d ; 

And thus impell’d, I fresh to school adjourn’d. 
God bless my teacher ! * who with pious love, 
My thoughts directed to bright hopes above. 

His massive forehead, and his pensive brows — 
And face sedate, that peace with God avows — 
His look benign, that none could e’er displease — 
The faithful emblem of a soul at ease — 

His honey’d accents that each other chas’d 
In swift succession — these my wonder rais’d. 

His zeal was catching, and by its large supply, 
My thoughts expanded and my soul soar’d high. 
Book after book, my frenzi’d longing fed ; 

For English lore a boundless field displayed. 


* The late Eer. William Dixon» M. A. 
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At six and ten, with heaps of einbroy rhymes, 

I took my passage to more genial climes. 

Two pounds I borrow’d, at a frightful rate, 

To make the journey in a fitting state ! 

And when a wardrobe and some books purchased. 
Ten shillings odd was all my pockets grac’d ! 

Still men were kind ; and tho’ my mission fail’d. 
Their friendship cool’d not, nor their malice rail’d. 

But partial Fortune, that malicious witch, 

Has e’er since doom’d me to a life of switch ! 

’Twas hard indeed, to train crude unform’d brains. 

To rigid methods and sententious strains. 

Boys first rebell’d ; but all their ridicule 
Ceas’d at the flourish of my crisp ferule ! 

Ye gods of grammar ! how at first they talk’d, 

Each part of speech at rules grammatic mock’d ! 

They read in tones such%s would make one stare, 

Till he caught their tones and wept in sheer despair ! 
They scrawl’d such pothooks, one could sooner read 
The grim hieroglyphs of Egyptian breed ! 
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For months I suffer’d, with a martyr’s grace, 

The wanton vagaries of this urchin race. 

At last a key I found, a master key, 

That soft as oil unlock’d the mystery. 

A stock of patience, by each strain unmov’d. 

Is the golden secret of this art approv’d. 

And next, to have abundant sympathy, 

For faults and foibles from which none are free — 
To smile and frown alternate, all around, 
Throughout the task to keep a lull profound — 
The dull to quicken and the stiff to bend. 

And to the erring one a hand extend — 

To censure many and to praise but few. 

The weak to strengthen, and the strong subdue. 
This system follow’d, future troubles sav’d ; 

And peace prevailing, high her banner wav’d. 
But now when leisure, by good chance, I earn’d. 
My trick of scribbling in full blush return’d. 

To which I yielded, and on a friendly hint, 
Kegal’d the public with some lines in print. 
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A clique of critics, each a jobbernowl, 

From a novel standard, of this book fell foul. 

‘This bit of man’, cried one, in scorn supreme, 
fWho wears no glasses, and who rides no whim’, 
‘Who reads not Reynolds, and who shuns the stage’, 
‘Can he write books,' in this enlighten’d age’ ? 
Straight ran the champion of the public taste ; 

And call’d a council of detractors chaste. 

But the world was wiser, and our gallant goose 
Had to read his judgments to his friend the deuce. 
They scandal spread — he and his scurvy crews ; 

And sought my death with mortal long reviews. 

In this when balk’d, they nameless letters wrote, 

My ruin retailing by an adverse vote. 

They made me shake, whene’er by ague smit ; 

And then they triumph’d, ah | how hard they hit 
nights I fasted from a guilty sense, 

My days went sleepless and in toil intense ! 

But life outliv’d this curious regimen, 

My heart unbroken, and unspent my pen. 
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And thus at twenty-two, 1 scan the world, 

Its valves of folly and of crime unfurl’d. 
Though toss’d and tumbl’d on its fickle waves, 
One fact Experience on my heart engraves — 
Its wrongs and rancour we can swim above. 
If our rule of life be universal love. 

Let grim Satire break her noisome jaws, 

’Twill give us relish for a friend’s applause. 

If jaundic’d Euvy opes her poison’d throat. 

In conscious pow’r, ws have an antidote . 

The soul, when thus to mild forbearance train’d. 
Will live in peace, by troubles unprofan d. 

And own ’tis worthier bove its ills to soar, 
Than call life a curse, and wish to live no more 


My first grief. 

f llhc solar reign is ended nigh ; 

The stars are peeping thro’ the sky ; 

Sweet Eve is in a sombre dye 

* 

Attiring. 
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There lies a form in Death’s domain. 
Whose eyes a show’r of tears rain — 

Sad hostages to Want and Pain 

Conspiring. 

Two wistful eyes, sad witnesses, 

The pathos of the scene increase. 

This trouble’s cause, on bended knees 

Inquiring. 

Two wan lips bid a farewell smile, 

The mourner’s first grief to. beguile 
The smiler though lies all the while 

Expiring. 

Sad yearning looks, in anguish drest. 
Now with anxiety’s gloom invest 
The spirit to her final rest i ' ^ 

Retiring. 

The suff’rer ends her earthly stroll ; 
The witness yet his course doth roll ; 
Bright hopes of union e’er his soul 

Inspiring. 
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To the genius of the Bard 
of Rydal. 

A\r shallow sense, a world of wit obtuse, 

^ ^ Mispriz’d my Wordsworth’s chaste tho’ mystic 

muse. 

Where heavy Art commanded praise unwise, 

Free Nature’s flow was found a strange surprise. 
Chameliondike when Byron’s genius shone — 

A dapple iris, by Narcisus * drawn ; 

When fever’d Frenzy sought the Paphian skies. 

On cloying sense to feast her morbid eyes; 


♦ If over a mortal resembled the beautiful son of Cephisus, it was 
Lord Byron — too beautiful and too egotistic withal, to retain any clear 
appreciation of the glories of a vast creation around him. In the midst 
of the most intoxicating public attention, his restless spirit flitted from 
spot to spot* in search of a higher and more ideal happiness ; and when 
experience whispered to him the futility of his errand, he peevishly 
fell back upon himself. This self-worship served him but as an opiate ; 
and in the intervals of consciousness, the man felt that his better nature 
was evaporating, drop by drop ; and that to prevent the utter destruction 
of his soul, ho needed the sympathy of his kind. But what, appeal to 
the sympathy of those whom he had dazzled with the eloquence of 
his scornful genius? He would none of it! Such was the troubled 
career of this self-bewitched genius ! 
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In Pleasure’s lap, when thus by Fashion lull’d, 

The British soul felt enervate and dull’d ; 

Like new-born sun, in sober strength he swept 
His country’s shame ; and in Nature’s ways adept. 

And conscious of a high and inliorn grace. 

On Truth and Nature shed his magic rays ! 

Loud were the sneers, and strong the scorn he brav’d ; 
But ne’er his heart his glorious birthright wav’d ! 

To me,- sweet Bard ! thy page rare light dictates. 

As on my soul thy music verse vibrates. 

Thy power seems, in every subtile shade, 

A later offspring of sage Zarthost’s ■*' head. 

* It is a significant fact, that though more than thirty centuries 
have rolled over the ago of Zoroa.ster ; and though a hundred nations 
liave had their rise and their fall since then ; liis religion stands, al- 
most in its pristine simplicity, a monument to the lofty geniuH of its 
founder. Whenever my mind attempts to poop ‘ into the fathomh.'s.s 
past’, the spirit of the prophet, poet and philosopher of Persia, strikes 
it with speechless awe. Jlis poetry is not the fioctry of the wild en- 
thusiast —there is no exhibition of fierce human passions, no revolting 
pictures of after-horrors there. It is the poetry of nature d(‘ei), 
solemn, meditative poetry —teaching the soul to hold an almost visd»lc 1 
communion with her Maker. ISor is his })hilosof)hy, the cold shadowy 
brain-bauble of the scefitic — it is cheerful and htjan-enlivening, having 
‘ good thought, good word and good deed’ as the threi? stejiping stones 
trO Heaven. And ou this sinking combination oT poetry and philosophy, 
his genius sheds the mystic light of prophecy. 

Thus it is that wc see him, adorning a remote antiquity with his 
divine presence, and standing, in conscious dignity, the observed of a 
million observers, bursting with wild * acclamations to the echo of his 
name’. 
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Tween him and thee, a common soul I trace, 

The same vast genius, but in time and place- 
The same rich judgment in a modest word, 

In one like line, the same deep truth unheai’d. 

The same life’s views, the same Heav’n-seeking aim. 
The same your taste, your worth and work the same. 
Of each, with equal awe, I trembling sing ; 

Each mighty mind as Nature’s heir and king ! 

To the glorious West. 

I I'ail beauteous view of far Columbian soil. 

Where rich and poor, for common progress toil ; 

Where rigid patriots ’gainst their parent hurled 
Defiant force, to save their virgin world ; 

Reviv’d and rais’d, beneath th’ etherial dome. 

Where Earth once more beholds Republic Rome ; 

In all her wealth of Truth and Virtue hale, 

And all her wisdom on a grander scale — 

In all her warmth of patriotic fire. 

Which thoughts unselfish of pure love inspire — 
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In all her pow’rs, immensely amplified, 

Which Time and Fate, with scorn supreme deride 
Where Freedom-born, heroic Thought pursues 
Imbecile Dogma and devout Abuse ; 

Hail Nature’s pride ! high Heav’n’s maturest gift 
Thou glad asylum of tlie bold and swift ! 

A boundless distance tho’ m}" heart o’erwhelms, 
She wafts her blessings to thy prosp’rous realms. 
Oh may they light on each deserving head — 

The sire, the matron, and the youth and maid ! 


Defence of Time. 



The tempting repose you espy, do not heed ; 
’Tis found in a far during clime. 

The Earth’s empty wages let soldiers accept. 
Whose souls can no higher ascend ; 

Too heavy their flight, of all motion bereft, 
Their way towards Heaven to wend. 
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1 But let us, in this brief but decisive campaign, 

I Miss never one purpose sublime ; 

I Eternity’s shore ’tis that purpose to gain ; 

I But that’s thro’ the channel of Time ! 

; ’Tis wicked and vain against Time to complain ; 

! No strani'-er nor tvrant is he : 

' O 

\ The first-born of Heav’u, in its boundless domain — 

The earnest of Eternity ! 

The guide of my youth. 

had a friend Avhum Fancy need no brighter colours j 
lend : 

dlis genius was to love his race, his mission to 
befriend ! 

0 how his magic smile beguil’d my dreary orphan lot ! • 
But Fate dispell’d my dream, alas ! He was, and he 

is not ! 

The world was dull and selfi.h ; and malign all that to 
crown ; 

And my slighted youth was learning fhst to offer frown 
for frown ; 
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Wten lo ! the light of Friendship true, upon my vision 
shot ; 

But short-liv’d were her genial joys ; he was, and he 
is not ! 

His soul, like yonder sun in Heav’n, her wealth of 
light diffus’d, 

On spirits that were good or evil — the blooming or the 
bruis’d ! 

Wo, wo is them ! for whom the brave and hoary cham- 
pion fought ! 

The fight of Faith is ended ; for h^ was, and he is not I 

Will not his counsel, steep’d in grace, my youth again 
rejoice ? 

0 for those honey’d honey’d accents ! 0 the nectar d 
voice ! 

What then 1 Asleep, awahe, have I a phantom idol 
sought 1 

'Yes’, whispers cruel Past, ‘because he was, but he 
is not’ I 


I 
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Manhood’s dream. 

‘To glory or the grave’ ; .Campbell. 

life is but a stagaant sea, a weary trackless main ; 
^^Its waves asphaltic undistuib’d, the soul with 

poison stain. 

The glory of good work it is car better part can save ; 
I’ll rush to glory deathless, then — to glory or the grave ! 

The ice of silence will the soul to selfish langour freeze • 
While mine is yearning for some work of merit here 
she sees. 

t . 

So fly to works of charity and love, my spirit brave 
To glory boar me on thy wings — to glory or the grave ) 
There’s Pleasure luring me to ruin ; I’ll ne’er the siren 
heed ; 

If once toy soul is wreck’d, she’s naught but shame 
to wed indeed ! 

But no ! I’d honest death prefer to being Pleasure’s 
knave ; 

So up and on to glory, soul ! — to glory or the grave ! 



By the same author, 

NITI-VINOD OR PLEASURES OF MORALITY. 

SECOMO edition- 

extracts OF TESTIMONIALS 

The late lamented Dr. John Wilson : — Having exarained the 
volume of excellent Gujarati Poetry, composed by Mr. B. M. Malab^ri, I 
take the liberty of recommending it to the patronage of those who seek 
the cultivation of Gujarati literature. I have much pleasure in sa^ung 
that the versification is remarkably good, while the ideas expressed in 
the different pieces, indicate the possession of poetical imagination and 
expression. 

Rev. J. V. S. Taylor :'—Some time ago, Mr. Malab^ri showed me 
a volume of his metrical compositions, hey are clearly the result of 
honest labour and persevering industry on the part of the young author. 
He is familiar with the rules of Gujarati Prosody ; and has adhered to 
them with remarkable faithfulness. He has succeeded better than 
many who have attempted Gujarati verse. , language is pure and 
his style smooth and flowing ^ 

The Hon. Sorabji Shapuiji Bengali Having rend the greater 
portion of Mr. Malab^ri’s Ms. volume, I have no hesitation in stating 
that it shows a remarkably good knowledge of the Gujarati language 
on thy)art of the author, such as i.s seldom met with among Piirsi writ- 
ers The book is altogether worthy of encouragement, and I should 
be glad to see it published. 

Mr. Mansukhram Suryaram : — ♦ * Your poetry 

is without prosodial defects. ♦ I again co^jj^mend you 

for your regard for the Gujariti language. Your first attempt is promis- 
ing, and your language, compared with that ofParsi writers, exceed- 
ingly pure and worthy of encouragement. 

Mr, Eanehhodbhai Udairam • I am much satisfied 

with your poetry, the more ao, as I did not expect it from a Parsi. ♦ 
But your language is natural and your style gmceful. • ♦ On meet- 

ing with several small but sweet words in your hook, one can at once 
make out how very extensively read you are in Gujar&ti. 

Kavi Shivlal Dhazieshwar:-^ ♦ Such wide ao- 

quaintance vnth Gujariti, such b(»uty of versification and such a delight- 
ful combination of sentiment and imagination, would do honour to the pen 
of an accomplished Hindu poet. * Your age, experience and 
opportunities considered, the book will not fail to excite admiration. 
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Mr. Girdharlal Harkisanda^ The chief aim of Mr. Malabari’s 
poetry is to inspire the reader with veneration for the character of God 
and His moral law. Though written by a Farsi, the language of the 
work is so highly finished, that one would not even dream that he was 
indebted for it to a Farsi’s pen. The rules of Prosody are faithfully 
observed ; and the graceful flow of the lines is seldom interrupted. 
The thick assemblage of poetic ideas and the happy mode of expression 
speak much as to the author’s original powers. 

Kayi Dalpatr\m Dayabuai : — It is a general belief amongst us 
that Parsis cannot excel in versification through the medium of correct 
and idiomatic Gujarati ; but Mr. Malab&ti’s Niti-vinod effectually di.s- 
pells that belief. It will be a proud day for Gujarat, if the odious 
distinction between Parsi Gujarati and Hindu Gujarati. cca«es to exist. 
I concur with the opinions that several competent critics have given 
cf the book, and hojic it will meet with greater success than already. 

DvsTrR Sauer Pesotan. B. Sanjana, tuk Parsi High Priest: — I 
acknowledge the receipt of your Niti-Vinod with thanks * It would 
be nnprofirably tedious to mention here the ])articular beauties of the 
verses I have road ; but I cannot hesitate to observe that it is hislily 
piaisoworthy of an author of twenty-tvvo, to ac(jnirc sufficient command 
of language and skill in metre, to cornpo.<e a saudos of distinct and pure 
Gujarati versos, which haje, in my opinion, no precedent. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

CoxsiDERiXG the dearth of a pure and elevating Gujarati literature, 
the publication of this elegant volume of vernacular' poetry must be 
looked upon as a praiseworthy effort in the right direction. To infuse 
into the Kasiern mind, something cf the lofty tone of tlionght and 
feeling which distingnishos the most approved literary productions of 
the West, is what the clever young author, Mr. B. M.Malab^ri, has 
attempted in these pages.* ♦ Regarded as the production of a 
Parsi scholar, whose own vcrnaenlar does not bear' the sliglitot resem- 
blance to the language of his ver.se't, the volume in question displays an 
astonishing amount of pruficictu y in the learned tongue of Gujarat. 

Times of India, May 22, 1875. 

Times or India : — The excellent volume of Gujarati poetry, Niti- 
vinod or Pleasures of Moralit}^ by Mr. B. M. !Malabciri, has entered 
on its Second Edition. These verses display to great advantage, the 
author s wonderful command over pure Hindu Gujarati. But that is 
not their only merit. They evince considerable originality and reflect 
a lofty tone of moral teaching, which does credit to the author’s heart 
and head alike. We can not withhold our admiration of Mr. 

Malabari’s success in the lino of study he has adopted. 

May 23, 1876. 
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♦ Turning to the pooticul pieces, we are glad to say that they are 
CTidence of careful literary work. Mr. Malab&ri has used a great variety 
of njetres, and in each he has been successful. The topics selectd for 
treatment are useful. The sense is generally good, and rarely cotnraon- 

E lace Even common ideas look well and beautiful when dre!?sed in 
armonious verse • There is hardly a page in which we do not 
meet with lines which ^are very good and creditable, and the metre, as 
we have said, is fooltless. « 

Gujarat Mitra, May 30, 1875. 

Guja-EAT Mitra : — Looking to the composition and the language of 
the verses, one would irresistably be led to believe that they were 
the production of a learned Hindu writer— he would hardly think a 
Parsi capable of such chaste and classical language. • We pray that 
this gentleman may go on making the same laudable use of his pen. 

July 4, 1875. 

The Niti-vinod is an agreeable surprise. It would be hard to find 
half-a-dozen Parsis who can write the sort of Qujar&ti which is to bo 
found in this book. Had it been published anonymously, nobody 
perhaps would have ventured to ascribe its paternity to a Parsi. And 
our wonder simply increases, when we read the author disclaiming any 
knowledge of the parent-language, Sanskrit. ♦ 

As an evidence of the mastery which even Parsis can acquire over a 
language, which they have either been too idle or too unfitted by nature 
to mlopt, after vainly striving to do so, for twelve centuries ; and as a 
proof of the result which may be acquired by the sheer force of study 
and perseverance, the Hiti-vinod is a book which we may safely commend 
to the notice of teachers and the Gujar&ti public generally, as a fit text to 
be placed in the hands of students, and introduce as a reading book in 
fiunilics. * 

Indian Statesman, June 12, 1875. 

Mr. Byrartiji Merwanji Malab&ri has lately published a neat volume 
in GnjaiAti, containing poems on various subjects. The author, we are 
told, is a young gentleman of taste and learning in the vernacular 
literature of the country. The verses ia this volume are composed in 
pure Gujarati, by which we mean that the rules laid down by Sanskrit 
poets are fiiithfully observed, and that the reader will meet with* many 
classical words ui^ throughout the book^of which a glossary is given 
at the end for the edification of those who are unaccustomed 
to such language. The poems are divided into the didactic, the 
Immorous and the pathetic; and in each of these classes, Mr. Malab&ri 
seems to be at home. The plan and execution of the work are original 
and bold; and in order to guard against adverse oritioisms, the author 
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has appended the opinions of competent jndges, such as the late lamented 
Dr. John Wilson, the Rev* Mr Taylor, Mr Sorabji Shapoorji Bengali, 
and others- I'hefe is one thing in the book which is to be noticed, and 
that is that the young poet has displayed an amount of observation, 
which is seldom to be found in works of native authors.* 

Bombay Gazette, March 18, 1876. 


Bast Goftae : — There has been no genuine poet amongst the Parsis 
up to this time. That honour seems to have been reserved for Mr, 
li. M. Malabari of the Bombay Proprietary school, who has amply 
proved his claims to it, by the publication of his poetical work, Niti- 
vinod. Concurring with the gentlemen who have congratulated Mr. 
Mulab&ri on his success, we welcome his appearance as a public writer 
with great pleasure It is the more gratifying to us, that instead of 
adopting the vile jargon which the Parsis have invented, and which is 
now almost obsolete, the rising poet expenses his sentiments in pure 
Gujarati, in which wo have been, for the first time, presented by 
one of our own race, with a number of small but sweet and beautiful 
verses on various interesting subjects; May 31, 1875. 

Bast GoFTAR:~Mr. B. M. Malabfiiri, the author of Niti-vinod has 
given us a Second Edition of his work- Many Parsis have, from time to 
time, imposed on the public with the production of spurious doggerels 
which they call Farsi poetry, and on which they build their claims to 
poetic distinction ; but that distinction has been for the first time earn- 
ed by this promising young poet with the most creditable success. 

May U, 1876. 

Vmu Mitra : — We are glad to see that though a Parsi, the author 
has succeeded in writing such polished and harmonious lines in Guj- 
ar&ti. ♦ The different metres seem to us to be faultless in their 
construction ; and most of the lines smooth and graceful. ♦ Some 
passages are really of the highest order. Some subjects have been 
most graphically treated \ while in some lines the author displays the 
powers of a painter. 

Samshrr Bahadur: — In acknowledging with thanks the receipt 
of a copy of the Second Edition of Mr. B. M. Malabari's Niti-vihod, 
we have to say that of all the works we have received firom Farsi 
scholars, Mr Malab&ri’s is the only one which strikes us most agree- 
ably by its sweet and harmonious versification and its deep moral tone. 
We therefore, strongly recommend this valuable book to each one 
of onr readers ; and this we do at the earliest opportunity, lest owing 
to the rapid sale of the work, ^our readers may be deprived of the 
benefit of a perusal* 
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\^e h&xe to thank Mr. Beheraniji Merwanji Malabari for a copy of his 

M-Vinod. It is not often that the Vernacular press issues such a 

ilibme addition to Gujarati literatare. The work^^^Wt^ius Gujarati 
Jies in different and very difficult metres, mostly on pure aBsthetiC 
subjects ; and the thoiightrulness and eloquence which the young author 
has brought to bear on these elaborate literary productions would do 
credit to a man of riper years and wider experience of human nature. 
We can safely say that there is scarcely any Gujar^iti book which 
conveys such wholesome truths so forcibly, and in a form so acceptable. 

Indian Spectaiar, April 1 , 1876 . 

In continuation of onr remarks on the Niti-Vinod, we have to say that 
the author has made abundant use of the ideas of Western Civilizati m, 
which he seems to hare imbibed by dint of study and free intercourse 
with Europeans. Add to this the liberal spirit peculiar to every Farsi, 
and 5 "ou cease to wonder at the mingled pleasure and interest the work 
yields you. * We refer our readers, for instance to Mr. Malab^ri’s lines 
on Friendship, some of which are simply beautiful. Let the reader also 
turn to the author’s excellent views on poets and poetry— pages tJ5, 
1^,108, 137; the ode on page 80 ; the beautiful allegory on page 15; 
the pathetic lament of a widow on page 124; and the exquisitely 
smooth lines on page 133. 

We have pitched on these pieces at random, but we think they serve 
to show the higldy polished language the author emph»ys, his chaste 
and original sentiments, and his i-are descriptive powerjrr Tlfe pieces 
on pages 37,38, 78, 93, , display a strange cornbinution of humour 

and ridicule. Here again are some pieces which display a higher poe- 
tical element ; namely, those on pages 40, 101, 138, 167, 169. 

We now come to the third part of the book, which abounds in fine 
specimens of terse aphoristic language. Mr. Malab&ri’s elegiac pieces 
are also worth reading, especially the lines on tho late Mr. Anstey, Dr. 
Bhau Dajii, and Prince Albert. * 

In point of sentiment, we are inclined to believe that on the whole 
Mr. Malabkri’s forte lies in pathos. • 

We think we must stop here. We have culled beiiuties enough from 
the book, to encourage the reader to go through the whole. Ho will 
observe, as he passes from page to page, that there are lines in ^ho book 
which have a hi^b destiny for them, and that almost every page bears 
the impress of high attainments, and rare intellectual powers. 

We. conclude this review with the hope, that Mr. Malabari will follow 
np his first work, so fiill of promise, with many others. 

’ JwM 22 , 1876 . 
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